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THE DIFFERENCE. 





‘If I were a king, *’ he said, 

*‘and you were just a lowly beggar maid, 

With my strong hand I'd lift you to my side 

And crown you queen; and in the great king's bride 
Men would not know 

Or would forget the beggar maid.’’ 


‘If I were queen, ’’ she said, 
**And you a careless, wandering minstrel, 
Strayed to my fair court, I'd set you on the throne; 
And being there, the greatest king e’er known, 
1 would kneel down 
Aad serve you as your maid.’ 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘STRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 





“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘“‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘‘a 


WOMAN’SSIN,’” ETC. 





CHAPTER X1X.—(OCONTINUED),. 

HE resolution brightened him, as all 
| good resolutions do, and considering 

that the colt had had rest enough, he 
went back to the hotel and ordered him to 
be brought round. 

Then, witb a few pleasant words, which, 
somehow, he always bed ready, to the 
landlord about the beauty of the place, and 
the comfortable lunch the hotel had given 
him, he started. 

The colt was in excellent spirits, and 
Blair rode along humming a song and 
thinking of Margaret—and his dinner. 

The color tubes rattled in his pockets, 
and bis bulging pockets banged against his 
sides, but be didn’t mind in the least; he 
was doing something ior his Madge! 

By this time—be had not hurried going, 
and had been a good spell in the pretty 
town—the sun was setting, and the mass 
of cloud was rising portentously. 

“We shall get wet jackets, my friend,”’ 
he sald, tothe colt, and he put him toa 
quicker pace. 

Mindful of the short cut which the nren 
had pointed out in the morning, he rode 
up the rather steep hill, and without any 
difficulty found the lane. 

It was, as they had said, a narrow lane, 
between two high banks, There was a 
tree here and there, and every now and 
then a gate opening into the field on either 
side; it was steep, too, and not very easy, 
and Blair was obiiged to go slowly. 

“Seems to me,’’ he said to the colt, “that 
we could move faster going across the 
down, my friend. Never mind, it’s a long 
lane that bas no turning! Jove, here it 
comes!’ he broke off, as a flash of light- 
ning and a clap of thunder burst forth. 

The colt began to gallop along a little 
livelier. 

“Steady, old man, you are master, you 
know; I’m a stranger.”’ 

The rain dropped suddenly, in a sheet, 
as it seemed, and Blair stopped to turn up 
his coat collar, and see that Margaret’s 
tools were protected by the lappets of his 
pockets, He had very itttle objection to 
getting wet himself, but he meant to carry 
home the day’s spoil to her uninjured, if 
he could manage it. 

Atthe moment he was fumbling with 
the reins held loosely in his hand, a shout, 
a yell was heard bebind him. 

It was a man’s voice presumably; but it 
was 60 unearthly, so discordant that even 
Blair started. As for the colt, he gave one 
side-way jump, then started off helter- 
skelter, mad with fright. 


“Steady, old man!’’ said Blair, tighten 
ng the rein +t was a wierd noise, but 
Gon't iose your head Steady!’ and he 
laughed. 


Bat the laugh died on his lips, tor, while 





the horse was still on the bolt, he saw one 
of the field gates lying right across the 
narrow road, 

Now, at any time, this is a sight which is 
calculated to make a horseman look and 
feel serious; because, however slowly the 
horse may be going, if he is not pulled up 
in time before he reaches the prostrate gate, 
bis legs will get entangled in the bars, and 
he must inevitably tall. But when a horse 
is bolting the situation becomes dangerous 
and deadly. 

To pull him up igtime Blair saw would 
be impossible, evel? for him. He looked 
swiftly atthe banks on either side, with 
the idea of turning him up them, but they 
were too high. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to drop off as easily as 
possible as the horse fell. 

Even at that moment Blair found him- 
self wondering how the gate came there. 
There had been no storm to tear it off its 
hinges; and even if there had it would 
have had to be aclever storm to land the 
gate so precisely across the road. 

A moment more and the catastrophe 
came. The colt’s fore feet struck between 
the top bars, his off hind leg caught the 
lower, and with a crash and a startled 
shake of the head, the colt came down all 
of a heap. 

Blair bad been ready a moment before, 
and as the horse fell he managed to get out 
of the stirrups and roll out of the saddle. 

It was nicely and cleanly done, as only a 
steeplechaser could have done it, and he 
was on his legs and bending over the horse 
almost the next instant. 

Plunging and kicking, the colt tried to 
extricate himself from the awful trap, and 
Blair had coaxed him on his legs, and was 
leading him out, when he heard a strange 
noise behind him, and saw a tal! form 
standing on the bank above his head. 

At that instant, for the first time, the 
thought of foul play occurred to him. 
Grasping the bridle with one hand and the 
whip with the other, he turned and Jooked 
up. 

The sky was black as night, but a flash 
of lightning clove the heavens just then, 
and by its lurid light he saw the face ot 
Jew Pyke. He thought that he was dream- 
ing. It seemed tooincredible. When last 
he had seen the man be had been at Ley- 
ton, where Pyke lived. How could he pos- 
aibly be here? 

He gazed up at him for a second or two, 
which seemed an age; then he opened his 
lips to speak, but the thunder roared and 
blotted out his voice. 

With a wild laugh the man glowered 
down upon him, motionless as Blair him- 
self, then, with a spring, threw himself 
upon him. 

Blair squared his shoulders to meet the 
shock, but Pyke, though lean, was tall, 
and his long form, aided by the impetus of 
his leap, bore Blair to the ground. 

There wasa terrible struggle, at which 
the trightened horse stood looking as it it 
were a horrified human being; then Pyke 
got his fingers round Blair’s throat, and, 
pressing against it, shook him heavily. 

“At last!’ he shouted between a hiss 
and a growl. “At last, mister! I have 
waited a long time, but it’s my turn now, 
i think! You fine-tongued gentleman, 
Vu—I’ kill you! You thought I’d for- 
gotten you, eh? You thought I was going. 
to let you go scot free, did you? Ah! you 
will know me better when I’ve done with 





you!’ 
Blair struggled as hard as he could, but 

the man’s long, bony fingers were like | 

steel, and with a shrug of his shoulders, he 


felt that hie time had come But even at 
that moment the old spirit came t& 
front, and, though he could not speak 
amiled up at the livid face of his assailant. 


The smile seemed to madden the man. 





1888. 


“What! you grin, do ye?” he said, be- 
tween his clenched teeth. ‘I’)i teach you! 
1’11 bumble you!" 

Then an idea seemed to strike him, and, | 
kneeling on Blair’s chest, he said: 

“But J’ll give you a chanoe, my lord, 
even now, curse ine if I don’t! Say, ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ «nd I’l1l let you go.” 

With the intention of giving Blair an op- 
portunity for the apology, his grasp slack- 
ened slightly. 

It was asmall opening, but Blair seized 
it. 

With a tremendous effort he writhed 
himself free, and grasping Pyke by the 
forearm, raised himself to his feet, and 
forced Pyke to his knees, 

“You miserable hound!’’ he said, with 
his short, curt laugh. ‘‘Beg your pardon, 
you mad fool! I'll teach you to set traps 
for a horse that is worth ten of you! You 
put the gate there, did you? Look here, 
I’1l make you carry it back to its place be- 
fore I’ve done with you! Ah, and beg my 
pardon, too, into the bargain !’’ and with a 
tremedous force he flung the man back- 
ward. 

Pyke was on his feet instantly, and the 
two men confronted each other, not as they 
bad done on Leyton Green, for then Blair's 

wore a smile, and there was joy and 
contentment in his heart, at the prospect of 
a fair fight, but now he knew that it would 
be as foul as his companion could possibly 
make it. 

The sky grew blacker; the rain pelted 
down upon them, but neither of them no- 
ticed the weather. 

With a bound they sprang at each other, 
dealing heavy blows, and taking them as 
if they were feather-down. The result was 
a foregone one. 

Blair had been riding, the man had been 
walking, and was weakened by passion, 
His blows grew lighter and slower, his 
breath came in short, deep gasps; Blair 
knew that another minute would make 
him the victor, and, already relenting, he 
was about to call to Pyke and ofler him 
quarter, when the man, stepping back, 
pointed beyond Blair and shouted: 

“Look ! the lady!’ 

Hiair turned. There was only one lady 
that could rush to his mind, and that was 
Margaret, and he thought, in the flash of 
the moment, that she had come to meet 
him. He turned, and Pyke caught up a 
heavy stick that lay where he had dropped 
it at his first sprin’ end struck Blair an 
awtul blow on the '4°k of the head. 

Withoutacry he went down face fore- 
most, his arms outstretched, and lay like 
a figure carved in stone, 

Pyke stood over him, looking down at 
him with livid face and panting breath. 

There was a pause in the storm at that 
moment, as!f the wind and the rain had 
stopped to look on; then the elements re- 
sumed their warfare, and a flash of light 
ning played around the prostrate man’s 
head. 

Pyke went down on lis knees, and with 
trembling hands turned the motionless 
form on its back, and peered at it. 

Then he started back with an oath. 

“}’ve done for him!’’ he muttered. “He 
is as dead as a herring! Curse him, it 
serves him right!’ he ground out, and be 
raised his foot, but witaheld the kick as a 
thought—the thought of self-preservation — 
came to hin. “Looks ugly!’ he mut- 
tered, ‘cursed ugly. There’s more trou- 
ble in this than I thought on!” 

He looked up and down the lane and 





across the hedge, with the keen, fearful 
face of a man w! already hears the pur 
suers, LDS! t if s wet coat r : 
we Z « ~ ia 6 a ® 

atili for . bega “6 air 
He went } m of Lee, and was 
‘ absorbed in the one idea of filght, thata 
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dark object which ned beside the nodes 
just before him made him spring aside and 
almost shout with fear. 

But it was only the colt, whioh, tright- 
ened by the storm, and disheartened by 
the rain, was cowering under the lee of the 
hedge, 

Pyke was hurrying by it, when he pulled 
up suddenly, and struck his leg as if wel- 
coming an inspiration. 

“Dang it!” he cried exultingly, “that's 
the game. Woa, horse, woa, horse,’ and 
he crept slowly up to the colt. 

The animal was far too cowed to attempt 
flight, and Pyke got hold of the bridle eas- 
ily. Buthe did not mount. Instead, he 
unfastened one stirrup and struck the colt 
with it. The horse, maddened by fear, 
started and shook, then tore down the lane 
at breakneck pace. 

Pyke waited a moment listening to the 
clatter of its hoofs mingling with the rain 
and thethunder, then quickly retraced his 
steps and returned to Blair. 

He still lay where his assailant had left 
him. Pyke knelt down and thrust one 
unresisting foot into the stirrup, then he 
dragged the body for a few yards along the 
wet road and left it lying upon its back, 
leaped over the hedge and fled. But once 
more be came back, and lifting the gate re- 
Placed it on if hinges and fastened it. 

. * e oe a 

Mr. Ambrose was spending a very un- 
pleasant evening. It sounds as if it would 
be a very nice thing to play with one’s fel- 
low creatures as if they were puppets—to 
pull the wires which govern their actions, 
and to make them dance to one’s piping; 
but the wire puller has sometimes a very 
uncomfortable time of it. 

Mr. Austin Ambrose had up to the pres- 
ent found his puppets very obedient to the 
pulling of the wires. He had got Lord 
Blair and Margaret secretly married, he 
had bidden them away at Appleford; his 
puppet Lottle bad played ber part admira. 
bly, and Margaret was fully convinced she 
had been betrayed and ruined by the man 
she loved, 

So far so well, but still Austin was un- 
comfortable. He had left Margaret to her- 
self, knowing that !f so leit she would be 
more likely to carry out his desire and fiy, 
than if be remained with her, 

But he did not mean to lose sight of her; 
it was his intention to travel by the same 
train if possible, and to track her, unseen 
himself, to her place of retuge. 

Bo he went and placed himself on the 
road leading to the station, and lighting a 
cigarette, waited as patiently as he could. 

Hour passed after hour, and atill she did 
notcume, Then the clouds rose, and the 
sky grew mourky, and presently the storm 
broke, 

Mr. Ambrose did not like getting wet. 
He was as sleek and careful of his fur as a 
cat, and to stand in the drenching rain 
waiting for the maddened girl made him 
very ill-tempered and almost irritable. 

‘Confound women!’ he muttered, try- 
ing in vain to light the 1ast of his cigarettes; 
‘you can never count upon them. | would 
have sworn that she would have made for 
the station; and yet she hasn’t. She’s wait- 
ing to see Blair, after all! Well, I’ll go 
and see, There'll be ascene presently, if 
she remains, and I[ hate a scene!” 

W ith his coat collar turned up he climbed 
tw the cottage and knocked, 

There was no answer, and after waiting 
and knocking again, he opened the door. 


To his amazement the cottage seemed de- 
serted. He was calling Mra. Day impea 
pientiy, when & woman caine running 
with an apron ver her head from 
néigh boring cottages 

irs. Day's mir ; a gone iow 
tO the beach,” she 6a n anawer to his in 
q Uiries, “and l’ve got the children with 
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me. It’s lonely tor’em unere, and such a 
storm raging.’’ 

‘‘But—but Mra, Stanley?” he said quick- 
ly; “ahe’s in, is she not?” 

The woman stared at him. 

“Mra, Stanley, sir—the lady, air? Ob, 
no; she went out hours ago.” 

“Nonsense!” he said roughly. “I beg 
your pardon; I mean tnat it is impossibie 
that she should be out in this storm!” 

“Yea, but she ja, air. I saw ber go down 
the path in the afternoon with her mack i- 
tosh on Ber arm, I think she went to meet 
her good ” 

A and his face fiushed. 

It ate end they bad met before— 
well, g that he hoped had 
1 his plana, all his deeply 
and skilfully laid plots would be smashed 
and pulverized. 

He turned his back to the woman, that 
she might not see his face. 

“[+I think she must be in the house 
still,” be said, with a sudden hope; “she 
may have come back, you know.”’ 

“she may, but I don’t think she could 
without my seeing her. Howsomever, it’s 
easy to find out.” 

And she lit aéandle and went up the 
stairs, calling respectiully, “Mrs, Stanley, 
are you ia, ma’am?’”’ while Austin listened 
intently. 

In a minute or two she came down. 

“No, air; she’s not in the house. I’m 
afraid the poor lady’s in the storm; least- 
ways, unless she’s taken shelter.’’ 

Austin caught up bis hat. 

“If she should come in before I return,"’ 
be said hurriedly, ‘ask ber to wait till I 
see ber and speak with her. Do you hear? 
Do not let her go. You understand!” 

The woman, frightened by his pallor and 
sternnesa, dropped a curteey and he rushed 
out and down the path. 










CHAPTER XX. 
Margaret had gone down the road to 
| Ilfracombe, and bad met Blair! His 

heart almost ceased beating at the 
thought. She would meet Blair, and, he 
knew too well, frustrate the elaborate plot 
and ruin the plotter, 

Hie gained the entrance of the road to 
’Combe; two or three men were standing 
ander the shelter of a shed, with their tools 
beside them. : 

“Have you been working here—in the 
flelds?’’ he inquired, 

‘*You, master, and we be drenched, we 
be!” said one, 

“Have you seen a lady—a lady with a 
veil—come by this way—to Ilfracombe, I 
mean?” he said, trying to steady his voice. 
“Lam afraid she has got caught in the 
storm.’’ 

The men shook their beads, 

“No,” said the one who had spoken first; 
‘no one has been along this road ’cepting 
the gentleman who rode Farmer James’ 
colt this morning.”’ 

“Il know—I mean I don’t know,”’’ said 
Austin, catching himself up. “Are you 
sure?’ 

“Sure and sartain!’’ said another man. 
“We've been working in sight of the road 
all day, and she couldn’t a’ passed without 
our seeing her. Have you'gota bit of ’bac- 
ca, your honor?’’ 

He tossed them a shilling and burried 
back. It was Just possible that she may 
have gone to the station by another road 
than that which he had watched. Fight- 
ing his way against the wind and rain, he 
reached the station. 

From one and another of the porters he 
inquired if she had been seen, and the an- 
swer was the same. No lady answering to 
Margaret's description had reached the sta- 
tion. Half wild with impatience and fear 
—not for her, by any means, certainly not; 
but for himself!—he returned again to the 
beach. 

As ne did so, he saw a gang of fishermen 
and sailore standing under the lee of a 
rock, and peering out to sea. 

They did not bear him approach, and, in 
his noiseless fashion, he got close up to 
them and within hearing unnoticed. 

“No boat could put out trom the beach 
man,” said the old man with whom Mar- 
garet had spoken that morning. “We've 
tried it with the best of them, the ‘Lass’ 
and the ‘Speedwell,’ and it ain’t no man- 
ner o’ use, ‘Sides, wher’s the good, the 
tide have swept over the rock an hour 
agone!’’ 

“And you're sure you seed her?” asked 
a man. 

“Do ee think I've gone ailly all in a mo- 
ment?’ retorted the old fellow pettishly. 
“] tell 'ee I seed heron the top, half a-sit. 
ting and balfa-lying. I did thing as I'd 
get up and go to her, but I'd warned her in 
the morning, this very blessed morning 
and the missus come and called me in t 
tea, and—bia’-me if I didn’t forget her,” 
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“Ob, she’s lost! She’s drowned, as sure 
asagun! Well, sakes a mercy; but it’s a 
pity.” 

“We've all got to die,” remarked a man 
philosophically; “and most on us dies by 
drownding; out then we’re used to it, 
which makes all the difference.”’ 

Austin pushed his way intotheir midst, 
startling them not a little. 

“Ot whom are you talking?’ he asked, 
and his voice sounded harsh and stern. 

The old man touched bis forehead, and 
puffed at bis pipe. 

“[t's the poor young lady at Mra, Day's 
your honor,” be said; “she’s been and got 
washed off the Long Kock——’’ 

Austin Ambrose put bis band up with a 
strange gesture, as if to stop him and bis 
face grew livid. 

‘“What?”’ he cried hoarsely. ‘You say— 
ob, impossible?’ 

The old man shook bis head. 

‘It's the possiblest thing as can be,’’ he 
said grimly. ‘Seed her there myself, and 
I thought she’d gone look to at the tide. I 
never |hought as she’d stop there, after the 
warning I give her. I told her about the 
lady and gentieman as was lost there two 
year agone,” he added to the others. 

Austin Ambrose rushed out to the rocks 
and stared before him like a man dazed. 
Then he sprang to bis feet. 

“I'll give any mantwenty pounds who 
will launch a boat and search tor ber!’’ he 
cried hoarsely. 

There was a profound silence. Then the 
old fisherman said grimly. 

“Twenty pun ain’t mucb fora man’s life, 
your honor,” 

“] will give fifty—a hundred!’’ he cried 
desperately. 

‘‘Bless your bonor’s heart,’ said the old 
man, slowly, ‘‘no boat could live in this— 
that is, near the beach—it might in the 
open! It’s to be hoped ’twill, tor Day’s out,” 
he said, significantly. ‘For, your honor, a 
thousand pounds wouldn't tempt us; be- 
sides, it’s too late, too late! The poor lady 
is drifting out to thesands, and the last’s 
been seen of heror ever will be seen on this 
earth!” 

Austin Ambrose uttered acry, an awful 
ery. They who heard itthought that it was 
that of sorrowing friend or relative; but the 
cry was one of pity tor himself and all his 
shattered hopes. 

After all his cleverness, his deep laid 
schemes and restless toil, he had been 
foiled—and by the woman he had fooled 
‘and deceived! 

It was maddening. And indeed as he 
reeled away from the group he looked like 
aman demented. 

Suddenly he heard ashout and staggered 
back. 

A man came running towards them with 
something in bis band, He held the wet 
and dripping articles on bigh and surveyed 
his companion’s gravely. 

“The old un’s right,” he said slowly. 
“Here be the poor lady’s cape and hat!’’ 

Austin Ambrose tore them from the 
man’s band. 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“You,’’ came a grave chorus. “We've 
see’d her wear them, times and again. 
They're hers and sbe’s lost.’ 

Austin Ambrose walked away with the 
hat and cape in his hands, 

At the back of the beach, on the quay, 
was asmallinn, through whose red cur. 
tains the ligbt shone cheerily. 

He pushed open the door and entered 
with unsteady gait. The little place was 
full of sailors and fishermen, all talking 
about the sad event, and recailing the simi- 
lar fatality of two years ago. Ashe entered 
they became silent. 

“Give me some of your brandy!” he said 
hoarsely. 

The landlady mixed him a glass of hot 
brandy and water; and he took it in both 
hands and drank it; then he sank to a seat, 
and with tightly compressed lips stared at 
the floor. 

For the time he was unconscious of the 
others, deaf to their voices which rose 
again in a hushed tone. 

“It's the awfullest night,” said one, “the 
aw'ullest! The poor gentleman’s out in it, 
too! Farmer James have gone down the 
road to look for him, He’sateared the colt 
will be skeared by the lightning.”’ 

“Ah,” said another; “not come back yet, 
poor gentleman? What a terrible story 
twill beto tell him. They beant long been 
mated have they?’”’ 





“Hush!” said a warning whisper and 
the speaker nodded towards the crouching 
figure. ‘‘Her brother, most like!’’ne added 
ina whisper. ‘He’s took all aback, poor 
fellow!” 

here was silence again, then they com 

|} enced to talk again and still Austin Am- 
| brose sat still and motionless. 

Suddenly the door was flung open, and 





8 short, active-looking man dashed in. 

“Why, Farmer James.” cried one or two, 
‘‘what’s amiss, man?’ 

“Give me time!’ panted the farmer. “It’s 
a night o’ bad news, boys! Thecolt’scome 
home—without him?!’ 

The men sprang to their feet, and looked 
at the speaker aghast! 

“Without the gentleman, farmer?” 

“Aye,” he said solemnly wiping the per- 
spiration from his face. “1 met the colt 
tearing down the read to the stable with 
thesaddleempty. A lantern, missis, quick. 
Who'll lend a band, boys?” 

One and ali turned out and proceeded at 
something between a trot and a run into 
the road. 

Ata little distance the colt stood wet and 
trembling, held by a boy. They paused a 
moment to stare at it and then they passed 
on, 

Austin Ambrose, uninvited by them, 
joined the group and ran with them. 

They stopped a moment where the two 
roads joined, theone Blair had taken in 
the morning, the other he was returning 
by in the evening. 

‘‘Let’s divide,’”’ said a man; but the far- 
mer stooped down and examined the road- 
way. 

“No occasion,’’ he said; ‘‘here’s the colt’s 
hoof-marks. This is the road she come!’’ 

Hurrying along they climbed the narrow 
lane, and the foremost, a lad carrying 
the lantern, stopped with acry at the mo- 
tionless form lying in the road, 

There was a husb as the men crowded 
around. The farmer kn@ down and ex- 
amined it for a moment, then he looked 
up. 

“I’m afeared he’s dead,’’ he said in a 
grave tone, 

“Ie—is it foul play do ’ee think, Farmer 
James?” inquired one of them. 

“Foul play!’’ the words ran round. ‘‘Why 
do ’ee say that?’’ 

The man, asmall, sharp-eyed old fellow, 
pointed to the road. 

‘(Looks as if there’d been a struggle,” he 
said. “But nomatternow. Take thatgate 

off its hinges, lads, and put him onit. We 
will carry him down tothe Holme,”’ 

The gate wag torn off its hinges—how lit- 
tle they guessed that it was not for the first 
time that night!—and some coats laid upon 
it; then they stooped to raise poor Blair on 
the titter. 

As they did so Austin Ambrose slid for- 
ward. 

At the sound of the words ‘‘foul play” he 
was aroused, All was lost: Blair was dead, 
ali his toil and ingenuity thrown away! 
But if these rustics were suspicious it was 
time to think of hisown safety. 

“Let me see,’”’ he said in a low voice, 
‘“‘He—he is a friend of mine.) Who said 
‘foul play?’ If I thought so—bat ‘no! 
Look!” and he pointed to the stirrup 
through which the foot was thrust, “My 
poor friend was thrown from the saddle; 
and the mare bolted and she must have 
dragged him. His foot is still in the stir- 
rup!”’ 

“That’s true!’ said one. “Ah, if that 
stirrup leather had slipped out a little soon- 
@x—.."? 

Almost in silence they carried him down 
to the small farm called the Holme, and 
the good-hearted people aroused trom their 
beds did their best for him. 

In ashort time he was undressed and put 
to bed. 

Austin, calm and possessed, but very 
sorrowful showed the affliction of a brother. 

“Tam afraid it is all over!’’ he said, as 
they gathered round the bed and looked at 
the handsome face and stalwart form, 
which many of them had seen depart in 
the morning 80 full of life and happiness, 

After a time the doctor came. He was an 
old man, who had worn himself ou@in the 
hard practice of a wild country side, Acci- 
dents were his daily experience, and he 
fell to work in the cool, business-like way 
acquired by custom, 

White and breathless, Austin, who haa 
been permitted to remain during the ex- 
amination, waited for the verdict. It came 
at last. 

‘He is not dead,’’ said the old doctor 
gravely, “and that’s about all that can be 
said. It wasa terrible blow!’’ 

Austin’s lips contracted, and his eyes 
sought the old man’s weather-beaten face 
keénly. 

‘“*A blow, doctor?’’ he said gravely. 

**Yos,’’ was the reply; “he was struck on 
the back of the head, sir.’’ 

Austin uttered an exclamation. 

“Oh, impossible, doctor!” he said. “Who 


should do such athing? My poor friend 
had not an enemy in the world.” 

“Plunder?”’ said the old man question 
ingly 


Austin shook his head. 
‘“‘tiis purse, watch, jewelry, even the 





things be purchased at Ilfracombe, are un- 
touched. Besides, we found him lying, his 
foot still tangled in the stirrup as you have 
heard.’’ . 

“Humph!”’ said the doctor, still at work 
with restoratives. ‘‘Weil, be must have 
fallen on the back of his head, but’’—he 
looked puzzied and frowned thoughtfully 
“but it’s very strange. If I badn’t known 
what you have just told me, I should aay 
that he had been struck, and that, if he 
should die, the coroner’s verdict would 
bave to be ‘Wilful Murder!’ ” 

Austin’s lips twitched, but he shook his 
head and sighed. 

“Thank Heaven that I have no such sus. 
picion—it would be too dreadtul! No, my 
poor friend was thrown and dragged by 
the frightened horse, It is, alas! too com- 
mon an accident.” 

“Yes, yes, just so,” said the doctor. ‘It 
is a pity, a thousand pities, for he is asplen- 
did tellow,” and he looked with sad ad- 
miration on the stalwart form. ‘‘What is 
his name?” 

Austin hesitated » moment. 

“His name is Stanley. He is a very dear 
friend of mine,’’ he added, “and only re- 
cently married,”’ 

The old doctor started. 

‘‘You don’t mean to say that he’s the hus- 
band of tbe unfortunate young girl who 
was drowned off Long Rock this morn- 
ing?”’ 

Austin nodded, the doctor sighed. 

“Well, sir, I'll do my best to bring him 
back to life; but it will be cruel kindness, 
I tear, under the circumstances, Poor 
young fellow! But if he should die he 
will be spared the misery awaiting him?’ 

“You—you think there is no hope of her 
escape?’ faltered Austin. 

The doctor shook his bead. 

“There may be some faint hope for him,” 
he said, pointing to the bed; ‘but for her 
there is none, none whatever. Sbe was 
seen on the rocks; they tell me that her 
cape and hat have been found washed 
ashore. No; if he should die they will not 
be long apart. But you look worn out, sir. 
You had better get some rest.”’ 

Austin shook his head. 

“I will not go until——” and he stopped 
significantly. 

For the remainder of the night they 
watched beside the still form, Life wasin 
yet, beating faintly, like a flickering lamp; 
but the dawn came, and Blair still hovered 
between the shores of the River of Death. 

The morning passed. The whole village 
was inastate ot excitement over the two 
accidents; that they should have happened 
onthe same day, and to man and wife, 
seemed phenomenal, and every one of the 
inns drove a roaring trade with the crowds 
ot excited men. 

There was the chance, too, of another fa- 
tality, for the Days’ boat had disappeared, 
and it was rumored that she had gone 
down in the storm. 

Towards evening, however, the crowd 
collected on the beach, for the boat had 
peen sighted. 

Austin had left Blair for a short rest, but 
he could neither sleep nor remain quiet, 
and his restless feet had dragged him to 
Appletord. 

He stood just on the edge of the crowd, 
watching the boat with lack lustre eyes 
that shone dully in his pallid face. 

There was a rush and a cheer as the boat 
came in, and two or three men ran out into 
the water—it was smiling calmly enough 
now—to haul her in, but as her keel grated 
on the beach, Day held up his hand. 

“Don’t cheer, lads,”’ he said gravely; “I 
have bad news.” 

“Aye, aye, wecan guess, James,” said a 
voice, ‘‘you’ve seen the poor lady!”’ 

Day started and glanced at his wife, who 
sat in the stern, her shaw! to her eyes. 

‘Teil ’em, you,”’ he said in a whisper. 

She raised her head. 

‘*Yea,” she said, with a sob, “‘I’ve seen 
the poor lady. We saw her on the rocks, 
aimost at the last moment.” 

‘“‘And you couldn’t get near?” said one. 

She ldoked round. 

“Do you think we’d be here without her 
if there’d been half a chance?’’ she said re- 
proachfully. 

“Aye, aye!’’ said the old boatswain. 
“Well, well, that settles it, and that’s 
some’at of acomfort! The poor soul’s gove! 
Don’t '’ee cry, missis!’’ he added as he 
helped her out of the boat. 

It so happened that as she stepped on the 
beach she was near Austin Ambrose, 

He had been listening in a kind of stupor, 
his eyes wandering from Mrs. Day’s tace 
to her husband’s. 


At the moment of her landing, he was « 
| near that her arm touched bis, 
' 

As it did so his eyes fell upon the shaw! 


which she had been pressing to her eyes. 
The sun was shining full on it, and in 
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the dull vague fashion peculiar to his 
trame ot mind, his eye was following the 


Suddenly he started, and a light shone in 
his eyes. 

“Let me help you?” he said, and gently 
but firmly he laid bis band upon her arm 
covered by the shawl 

And, a8 he did #0, the light gleamed still 
more brightly in his tace, for he discovered 
that the shawl with which she had been 
wiping away her tears—was dry! 


CHAPTER XXII, 


R. AMBROSE walked back to Lee 
M with a step that had regained its usual 
elasticity, and with hope again beam- 

ing in his eyes. 

Few men would have been sharp enough 
to notice, in the midst of such excitement, 
so trivial a fact tbat Mra. Day’s shawl wes 
dry; but Mr. Ambrose was not an ordinary 
man, and in an instant bis acute brain was 
bard at work. 

it Mrs. Day bad been out in the boat all 
night, as she would have them believe, 
then her shawl would have been still wet; 
but as it was dry, then Mra, Day must have 
been somewhere to dry it, and Austin felt, 
with that kind of conviction which is more 
a matter of faith than reason, that Margaret 
had been with her. 

He feit as certain as that he was walking 
along the road that the Days had rescued 
Margaret from the rock, and had taken ber 
to some place of satety, and that for some 
reason, best known to themselves, the Days 
agreed to conceal the fact, and lead the 
public to believe that Margaret had per- 
ished. 

“JTbat woman wasn’t crying,” he mut- 
tered to hiinself as he walked along; “her 
eyes were asdry as her shawl! No! Mar- 
garet is in hiding somewhere, and those 
Days know where. Now, it Blair will 
only kindly pull around I am all right 
again.” 

When in the Holme, be learned that Mr. 
Stanley was still unconscious, and that 
there bad been no change in his condi- 
tion. 

“Get some one from London,” he said 
to the old dcector with an energy which sur- 
prised him. ‘Get the best man—the very 
best; we must save him!”’ 

‘You can send for Sir Astley,’ said the 
doctor quietly; “butif we send for the whole 
college of physicians, they can do no more 
than we are doing. It is concussion of the 
brain, and the poor fellow’s magnificent 
corstitution will fight tor him more effec. 
tually than wecan. He shall have every 
attention, trust me.” 

Austin Ambrose acquiesced. Sir Astley 
might have seen Blair, and recognize him, 
and, in any case, might talk about the af- 
fair when he got back to London, and cause 
inquiries to be made. 

So the days wore on. No man could have 
received more attention than Blair got at 
the hands of the old doctor, whose interest 
in the case increased as it became more crit- 
ical. 

Austin, too, watched over him, as the 
people of the house declared, “like hisown 
brotber!”’ 

The case still puzzled the doctor, and he 
went one day and looked at the spot where 
Blair had been found; but the feet of the 
people who had searched for bim had 
blotted out the impression of the struggle 
between Pyke and Blair, and there was no 
trace left of the murderous assault. 

Chance had worked hard in Austin’s be- 
half, and, if Blair should only recover, all 
might yet go well with his plana 

On the eighth day, towards evening, the 
doctor, who had been bending over the bed 
with bis fingers on Blair’s pulse, looked 
up suddenly, and motioned to Austin and 
the nurse. 

“Shut out the light,’’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

They drew the window curtains, and 
Austin stepped up on tip-toe, 

‘‘Is—is be coming to?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

The doctor nodded. 

] think so, Let no one speak to him 
but me,’’ 

They waited, and presently Blair opened 
his eyes and looked round with dazed in- 
quiry. “ 

‘‘Margaret!”’ he said. 

The doctor held up his hand warningly 
to the others. 

“Madge! Where are you?’’ he said again, 
almost inaudibly. 

“Your wife cannot come to you at pres 





ent,” replied the doctor quietly. ‘Do not 
speak just yet.”’ 

“Where am |? Havel beer ?’ Blair 

I jyuired Knitting his brows, as if trying | 
to remem ber. Ab, yes; the horse! Isthe | 
borse all right?’’’ 


“The horse is all right,’”’ said the doctor. 


“T will tell you all about it after you have 
had a good sleep. You have been very ill, 
and will be worse if you do not sleep.” 

‘All right,” he said, with a sigh. -Mar- 
garet, my wile, is asleep, | suppose? Have 
I been ill long? Don’t wake her, or dis. 
tress her; I shall be all right. Stop!’ he 
exclaimed; “the paints and things, they 
arein my pockets, and the easel will be 
sent on to-day. Give them to her! I hope 
they haven't come to harm!’’ 

‘*[hey are all safe,” said the doctor sooth- 
ingly. 

“I'm glad,” said Blair, with another sigh; 
‘and the horse is all right? Well, it’s not 
so bad! I thought he had settled me, con- 
found bim!” 

The doctor thought he referred to the 
colt, but Austin’s cheek paled, 

He stepped forward noiselessly. 

“IT am here, Blair,” he murmured softly, 
“Take the doctor's advice, and don’t taik 
yet. ” 

“You, Austin, old fellow!” exclaimed 
Blair, trying to hold out his hand. ‘‘Why, 
how did you hear of it? To come the same 
night! That’s kind! But how did you get 
heie? and Madge—have you seen Madge? 
Don’t let her be frightened, Austin; I shall 
be upin an hour or two, Tell her—no, 
don’t tell her anything; leave it to me.”’ 

“Very well,”’ said Austin; “and now get 
some sleep, old tellow! I sha’n’t say 
another word.” 

Blair closed hia eyes, and presently the 
doctor looked up and nodded. 

“He is asleep, and is saved, please 
Heaven!’ he said gravely. 

All that Austin had accomplished was as 
nothing to the task that loomed up betore 
him. 

The time must come when Blair would 
ask for Margaret and insist upon seeing 
ber. 

Many men would have sbrunk from 
such an ordéai, but Austin was not the 
man to allow sentiment, as he would have 
called it, to interpose between him and a 
long cherished design; so that when, on 
awakening trom the deep sieep which 
saved his life, Blair asked, ‘“‘Where is Mar- 
garet?’”’ Austin was prepared, 

“Blair,” he said, laying his hand on the 
sick man’s, “are you strong enough to hear 
what I bavetotell you? 1 trust so, tor I 
cannot keep it from you.”’ 

“Keep it from me! What is it?” Blair 
demanded, trying to raise himself, “Is it 
anything todo with Madge? No, it can’t 
be, of course. But why doesn’t she come? 
Ah, I see—give me a minute, Austin!’ and 
he turned his head avay. “My accident 
has frightened her, and she is ili!” 

“Yes, she is ili!’ said Austin, watching 
him closely. “Blair, tor Heaven’s sake be 
brave, be calm!’' 

‘*W hat is it? You haven’t told me all!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Don't turn your face away: 
tell me! Anything is better than suspense! 
Let me go to her—bring her to me! She 
can’t be so ill——”’ he paused breathlessly, 

Austin laid his band upon his shoulder. 

“Blair, dear, dear Blair,’”’ he murmured; 
‘she cannot come to you; you cannot go to 
her. She bas been very ill—Blair, your 
wite is dead!’’ 

The sick man looked at him and smiled. 

“Tuat’s a pretty kind of a joke to play 
upon a man lying on bis back!” he said. 
“Go and bring her and we will laugh at it 
together—perhaps she’l! see the fun in it; | 
don’t!’’ 

Then, as Austin remained silent, Blair 
looked from him to the doctor, who had 
entered—an awful look of anguished, tear- 
tul scrutiny. 

“1’m—I’m dreaming; that’s what it is,’’ 
he muttered. ‘Madge—don’t leave me! 
Take hold of my band, I—I dreamt some- 
body had told ne you were dead! Don’t 
ory, dear, It’s 1 who was cearly dead, not 
you; and I’m all rightnow. Did you find 
the painting things? They are all right, 
are they? I told Austin—I told——” he 
stopped short suddenly, and uttered a cry, 
u heartrending cry, and raised himself so 
that he sould see Austin Ambrose’s face. 
“<]’m not asleep,’”’ he moaned; “I am awake. 
And you are there—and you have just told 
me. Dead! Dead! Austin—don’t-krep 
—itfrom me! Tell meall. Look, I’ll be 
quiet. I won’t utter asound. Doctor! for 
Heaven’s sake inake him tei! me!”’’ 

The doctor turned hisface away. It was 
wet with tears; there was not a tear in Aus- 
tin’s eyes. 

“Shall I tell him—or wait?” he whis- 
pered to the doctor. 

The doctor nodded. 


‘*Better now than later; the shock wil! be 
less now he is weak. Poor tellow! poor 
tellow!’’ 

Austin Ambrose bent down, and ina few | 
words, scaroely audible, told the story. 


He said nothing of the visitor who had 
come, nothing of Margaret’s anguish, Ac- 








cording as he told it, Margaret had strayed 
down to the rock and remained there too 
long, until the tidal wave bad caught her 
and washed her out to the sea. 

Blair listened, his face pallid as that of 
death, his wide eyes fixed gleamingly on 
the speaker's tace, his hands clutching the 
quilt. 

Every uow and then his lids moved as if 
he were repeating the words as they 
dropped cautiously trom Austin’s lips, and 
when he had finished he still leant upon 
his arm and looked upon Austin with hor- 
ror and despair, 

Then, without a cry, he sank back upon 
his pillow and closed his eyes. 

“He has swooned,’’ said Austin. ‘‘It was 
too soon!”’ 

The doctor shook his bead. 

‘Better now than latter.” 

After a moment or two Blair opened his 
eyes. 

‘Have you told me all?’”’ he demanded, 
and there was something in the tone and 
the wild glare of his eye smote Austin 
and made him quail. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said after a second pause, “eve- 
rything has been done Blair. Everything. 
1 think you will know that without my say- 
ing it. There is no hope—there was none 
from the first! She was not seen after the 
tide reached her—she will not be seen 
again. Blair you will play the man for— 
for all our sakes!’’ and he touched the hot 
hand clutching the quilt. 

Blair looked at him and withdrew bis 
hand; they saw his lips move once or twice 
and guessed whose name they formed and 
then he spoke, 

“Austin did you ever pray?’ It wasa 
strange, a solemn question, “If so, pray 
now, pray that I may die!” 

Over the weeks that followed it may be 
well to draw a veil; enough that during 
them the strong man hovered between life 
and death, at times raving madly and cal- 
ling upon the woman he had loved and lost, 
at others lying in a stupor which was 
Death’s twin sister, 

Nothing buta constitution of iron could 
bave come through such an ordeal, but at 
last, the mere shadow of his former self, he 
grew strong enough to craw! into the little 
garden in front of the house, 

Then the doctor’s opinion proved to be 
atrueone. Physical suffering had weak- 
ened the effect of the mental blow, and to 
the feeble man, lying back panting in his 
chair, the happy bours he had spent with 
Margaret and the awful story of her death 
seemed like a dream. 

Austin had remained with him, watch- 
ing as closely as before, but Margaret's 
name had passed the lips of neither otf 
them. 

As soon as he was able to walk with the 
aid of a stick, Blair got out of the house 
unnoticed and made his way to Apple- 
ford. 

Pale and trembling he stood on the beach 
and looked at the rocks where Margaret 
had been seen—looked unti! his eyes grew 
dim, and then he crawled back to the cot- 
tage. 

“You have been to Appleford?” said 
Austin who had watched him. 

Blair lifted his heavy eyes. 

“Yes, I have been to Appleford,” he 
said, in a hollow voice. “I have seen the 
last——’’ 

He stopped, and his breath came and 
went in quick gasps, Aftera short pause 
he continued: 

‘Austin, while I live, my poor darling 
will be with we ip my thoughts, but—but 
never speak her name to ihe. Never! I— 
I could not bear it!’’ 

‘Yes!’ murmured Austin sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘I understand. You will fight your 
sorrow like a map, Blair. Time—Time, 
the great healer—will close over even so 
great a wound as yours, and you will be 
able to speak of her, poor girl.” 

Blair looked before him with lack lustre 
ey es. 

“Do you think that a man who had been 
thrust out of Heaven could ever learn to 
forget the happiness he had lost?’”’ he said, 
in alow voice. ‘While life lasts I shall re- 
member her, shall long to goto her! That 
is enough,” he add sternly; ‘‘we will 
never speak of her again!’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
<< = 

Ir was said of Hanna More that whe 
she was told a tale against another of her 
village, her reply usually was, “Come, we 





will go and ask if that be true.’’ The effect 
was something wonderful, The tale-bearer 
would begin to say, ‘‘Well, perhaps there 
might have been a mistake,’’ and to beg 
that no notice be taxen of the matter But 
no; the wood ia ivy Ww lid g there and then 
taking the scandal-monger with her, & 
make inquiry and compare accounts, If 


| all tale-bearers could be treated in this way 
| how {ew tales would be told! 











Bric-a-Brac. 


SNARBING Woopcocn.—The peasant of 
the Roman Campagna has a very simple 
method for snaring woodcock. He ties a 
bell to his waist-beit at night, and, net in 
band, seta out for his work. Now you 
must know that the cattle which graze on 
the marshes also carry bells, and the birds 
in time become quite used to their tinkling. 
And so the peasant bas an easy task of it 
as he walks along. The woodeocks make 
no attempt to fly off, and' when he is near 
enough he puts his net over a bird as it sits 
on the ground, The darkness of nightis a 
great help to him. 


A SrrRane@w MemuENTO.—In October 1871 
a terrible fire laid the town of Chicago in 
ruins, Nearly 15,000 houses were barned, 
250 lives were lost, and property to the val- 
ue of $400,000,000 was dastroyed. In Book- 
sellers’ Row the only relic of one million 
books was the charred leat of a Bible, On 
it was printed the first chapter of ‘‘Lamen- 
tations,’’ containing these words among 
others—“‘How doth the city sit solitary, 
that was full of people, how is she become 
asawidow? She weepeth sore in the night, 
and her tears are on her cheeks’’—a touch- 
ing memorial of the dreadful October dis- 
aster. 





Fine TowERs.—The same precautions 
against fire are takem in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg to-day that were in use a cen- 
tury ago. Scores of fire towers are every- 
where seen. They run up about 75 to 100 
feet, are built like a lighthouse, with} wind- 
ing stairway, and bave a platform all 
around at the top, where the watchman pa- 
trole day and night Ifa fire is discovered 
a signal is given and the fire department 
turns out. It was only recently that St. 
Petersburg, the capital, with hundreds of 
millions of Government property, secured 
a steam fire engine, and that is a poor old- 
fashioned affair, The hand engine does 
service there yet, and in most other cities 
of the empire. 


Tue Hapvoox.—The traditions of fish- 
ermen explain the black marks on the 
haddock in the following manner: ‘The 
Evil Spirit, in one of his mischievous 
pranks, determined to build a bridge for 
the destruction of ships, In the progress 
of bis work he accidentally let his hammer 
fall into the sea, and being in haste to grab 
it back, caught a haddock instead, and 
thereby made the imprint retained by this 
fish to the present day.’’ Another well. 
known legend says they are the marks 
left by the finger and thumb of St, Peter 
when he opened the fish’s mouth to take 
out the piece of money to pay the Temple 
tax. 


OLD FaBLBS,—The absurdest discoveries 
are recorded in the writings of the middie 
ages. The unicorn is placed in the list of 
the animal kingdom; to catch it, a young 
virgin must be empicyed, because she is 
the emblem of purity. The ostrich is said 
to batch her eggs by the heat of her looks. 
Rigord relates that after the taking of Je- 
rusalem by Saladin, children ceased to 
have more than twenty two teeth; and the 
chronicle of St. Dennis informs us that the 
death of Philip Augustus was announced by 
a comet. Some chroniclers tell us, with 
perfect simplicity, that the sun passes the 
night in lighting up Purgatory; that the 
earth is sustained by stones, the stones by 
the Four Evangelists, and they by the fire 
ofthe Spirit. The universe was compared 
to an egg; the earth is the yolk, the water 
the white, and the air the shell. 


VEGETABLE BEEFSTEAK.—The vegeta- 
ble beetsteak, a tungus which resembies a 
great red tongue protruding trom tree stems 
when once known can never be mistaken 
for any other species. When young it isa 
dull, pale purplish red, but becomes more 
red, aud passes through brown to black as 
it decays;the underside is a cream color 
with minute red points,occasionaily becom - 
ing yellowish red asit grows, It generaliy 
confines itsel to old and often prostrate 
oaks; butin Epping Forest, England, it ia 
not uncommon on the beech, and it hes 
been observed on the chestnut, walnut ard 
willow and other treea, Although such a 
large tungus, frequently weighing trom 
four to six pounds, its growth is very rapid, 
soon appearing and again disappearing on 
ancient trunks in the auturnn. When cut, 
broken or bruised it distils a copious juice 
like beef gravy. There isa very slight acid 


| favor in the fungus when cooked, which 
| adda considerable piquancy to the dish 
is extremely tender, succulent and julcy 
and Tresemvies tender sleaxk r Deue ! + 
remarkavolie manner 


ee rt 
Bebavoir is a mirror in which 6very one 
shows his image. 
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A BELOVED PICTURE. 


—— 
BY SUSANNAJ, 





Clear pictured face that looks upon me now 

W hat crave regard, my heart bath learned to prise 
The light of tuepiration on thy brow, 

The calm celestial beauty of thine eyes, 


Aad, when my soul doth feel iteclf oppressed 
4 od friendiess in an hour of bitter need 
Wi Life's mysterious burden of unrest, 
By thee my epirit ls from bondage freed. 


Yor thou hast Myed—it hath been thine to know 
All that I feel; anu, living, thou couldst wear 
That look of peace whose pure and tranquil! glow 
ls all enshadowed by earth's wrong and care. 


1 look upon thee, and a strange excess 
Of gindness doth within my sou! awake, 
From dark ness shines the light of happiness, 
From slience comes the music angels make, 


And all my days are gliaddened by sweet dreams 
That I shall know thee when thislife is ofer, 
() face beloved, whose radiant beauty seems 
With steed fast gaze to bauat me evermore’ 
—_— > 


For Love or Duty. 





BY THK AUTHOR OF “HI8# MONKY AND 
HIS LOVE," “DOLLY'S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT," “KING OR PRINCE?” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


VIR EVELYN and Lady Lovelace are 
back again at Tenbam. Captain 
Biakey has left the Army, and taken 

up bis new position as master of Compton 
Cheney, after undergoing a great amount 
of hero-worship, and is now quite settled 
down with his wile ana child, as bappy and 
light-hearted a young busband as ever trod 
the earth, though he continually and grate- 
fully rewwembers the kind-hearted, though 
stern, old nan to whom he owes his pres- 
ent prosperity. 

As for Edith, she is too wise not to know 
when the day is lost, and her husband is 
never allowed to guess what a large 
amount of unhappiness she has contributed 
her cousin’s |ife, 

For the first few days after Captain 
Blakey's return Juliet was happier; the ex- 
citement of bis arrival in such circum- 
stances, and the luteliigence which he im- 
parted concerning her husband's feelings 
towards her, had a very happy eflect upon 
her spirits; but now, as she finds that Sir 
Evelyn still preserves his impenetrabie 
iciness of manner towards ber, and by no 
word or look of bis gives her occasion to 
imagine that he ever even thinks of her 
the old dejection creeps over her again, anc 
she begius Ouce more to sit by herself and 
brood over her wasted lite, 

She remembers that the time Randal 
spoke of—when she dropped the bow from 
her dreas—ooincided with that which her 
husband had mentioned in his letter to the 
old Colonel, when that brief ion for 
ber had swept over him—roused, no doubt, 
by pique at Edith’s indifference—so that 
whatever he feltand did then is nothing 
= her now, since he does not care for 

ier, 

“Aubrey St, John is at Compton,” an- 
nounoces Lovelace, one bright morning in 
early summer, soattering all her gsorrow- 
ful thoughts. “Your cousin Edith wants 
- gO down there to dinner this even- 
ng.’ 

“This evening? Iatherea party?” 

“Oh, no, not that I know of! I suppose 
she thought you would like to meet St. 
Jobn.” 

He looks at ber alimost sullenly as he 
says thie; but she is gazing out of the win- 
dow, and does not see his glance, 

“Aren't you goilpg?"” she asks pres- 
ently. 

“No,”’ he replies; “Il am already en- 
Kaged to dine with Bentham. Besides 


‘He does not care to go to Compton now 
that Randal has come home,” she thinks 
resentfully. 

“Well, are you 

bi suppose sO, 
— 

“Of course not. Then I will order the 
carriage tor you,”’ 

Early in the evening Juliet drives off 
to Compton, and ber husband rides away 
ee his black horse inthe opposite direo- 

on. 

She finds no one at Compton besides her 
host and hostese and her cousin Aubrey, 
who meetaand greets her with a quiet 
friendliness whiocn is very welcome to her 
weary spirit. 

She likes to talk to Aubrey: they were 
always good friends, and they have many 
interests in common, 

The young fellow is very grave and self- 
ee but there are faint lines of care 

inning to reveal themselves on his brow 
and round bie lips, 

He does not flinch at meeting Juliet, 
though he feels that Edith’s eyes ure upon 
him as sbe enters the room; nor does his 
hand tremble in the slightest degree as it 
clasps hers. He basali the firmness and 
courage of a St. John, 

Directly the two gentlemen enter the 
drawing-room after dinner Edith rises from 


ying, Juliet?”’ 
have no reason for re. 


ber low chairand goes towards her hus 
band. 

I have been waiting for you, Randal. 
8h¢ Gaye Let us go tw the irsery, an 
see how dear baby ia, and If he is comfort 


ably settied,”’ 
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“Oh, yes!”’ he anewers brightly, his face 
aglow with pleasure at bis wife’s unusaal 
thought for their child. 

It is only Edith’s delicacy, he refiecta, 
that makes ber sometimes appear a little 
cold or careless—she is not really so—far 
froin it! 

“] am sure Juliet and Aubrey’ will not 
mind being left for 2 — ey > = 
nn amiling graciously upon her two 
po on “The: are such old friends, they 
can well entertain each other.” 

Aubrey bows gravely,but makes no ver: 
bal answer. 

“Ou, no; we shall not mind!”’ answers 
Juliet. “Kiss little Randal for wme, 
Edith.” 

She would bave proposed to acoompany 
them, only she wishes to speak t Aubrey 
on 4 particular subject, besides which she 
thinks that the busband and wife may pre- 
ter to go alone to look at their child. 

“That woman isa snake in the grass!’ 
says Aubrey, almost before she is out of 
hearing. 

ae Aubrey!” exclaims Juliet, look- 
ing upin astonishment at his suddenly 
wratbful face, 

“Juliet, I can see tothe very bottom of 
her false heart. She leaves us together now 
in order thatshe may tell your busband 
how we appeared to enjoy our nice little 
chat, and that really she hadn’t the heart 
to interrupt us me nonsense of that 
kind, you may be sure, she will tell 
him,” 

“Why, Aubrey, whatever makes you 
speak like that?’’ 

‘Juliet, it is patent to my syes that she 
persista in affecting to look upon you and 
ine as old lovers separated » Ay- unlucky 
accident, and therefore to pitied and 
made allowanoe for, She will persist in 
this until you lose every chance of win- 
ning your husband’s beart, unless you take 
steps to prevent her. You know best what 
can be said or done.” 

“I told her,” she answers,in low and 
faltering tones, ‘before we were married 
that I did not love any one; that if I had 
loved any one 1 could notdo what I was 
then preparing to do,”’ 

“Then she is the more culpable.”’ 

He stands by a asidetabie, absent! 
turning over the knick-knacks wit 
which it is strewed, his face very stern and 
troubled, 

**] cannot bear to see it, Juliet,’’ he oon- 
tinues presently. “I cannot bear to see 
two good and honest people separated from 
each other by the arta of a false woman— 
more especially when one of those people 
is you.” 

“Dear Aubrey, you are very good. But 
never nind about me—I shall do very 
well. 1 want t speak to you about your- 
self, if you do not mind. A married wo- 
man may speak toa young nan as I am 
going to speak to you, especially when he 
is her cousin.” 

“Certainly,’? he says, looking up with 
sone surprise, 

‘*] was about to ask you, Aubrey, when 
you are Koing to get married,” 

‘Jet mnarried!’ 

He looks at ber almost angrily, thinkin 
that she is joking,but,seeing her eyes fix 
anxiously and sadly upon his face, his mnan- 
ner changes, 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Juliet 1 don’t 
think [ shall marry at all.” 

“But, Aubrey, if.,you will allow me to 
say #0, 1 think youought. You are uncle 
Howard’s eldest son, EKidest sons are al- 
ways expected to marry, and I am sure he 
wishes it.” , 

“Realty, Juliet, I don’t think 1 oould,’’ 
stammers the young feflow, flushing and 
looking very uneasy, 

“Not if there were some one who cared 
tor you?” 

“There is noone who really cares for 
me,”” 

“I said ‘if.’’’ 

“I tell you, Juliet, I have rever thought 
of such a thing since——”’ 

He walksaway from herin great agita- 
tion, and pulls aside the window-curtains 
to took out upon the soft summer dusk, 
She follows him, pausing at a little dis 
tance, 

“Think of it now, then, Aubrey. Iam 
sure you would be happier,’’ 

“IT could not make any girl very bappy 
now.” 

“Yea, you could.”’ 

“What do you mean, Juliet?’ 

“Aubrey, | knowa girl who cares for 
you—a sweet and gentle girl who would 
devote her lifeto you—who would make 
you happy in spite of yourself.”’ 

“You know such a girl! Tell me whoit 
is,’’ be says incredulously, 

“She did not tell me, Aubrey, or any one 
6lse, She has too much respect for ber- 
self, Kut 1, being a woman also, could not 
belp reading her secret in wer teen when 
a spoke to her, or did anything for her; 
and— 

She breaks off suddenly, relapsing into 
thoughtful silence, 

“Tell me who she is, please,” he says 

“I don’t know whether I am doing righ 
Aubrey, to divulge ber secret, She woul 
never forgive me ifshe knew what I was 
doing.”’ 

@ ‘If it would put your mind at ease, I 
would promise never to tell her.” 

“Well, it is little Lucy Burnet.’’ 

‘Lucy! Sne care for me!’”’ 

“l knew you did not dream of it, Au- 
brey. Now, confess, is she not a charming 
girl?” 

“She is certainly what you say—a dear 
little thing—but pe 








“She would make you a sweet wife. If 

I could have | rought it avout in any “wher 

1 | way I would have done so, but I am not so 

much with you now; I have no opportun!i- 
ties; so I had to tell you,” 





“You are very kind to think sbout my 
happiness,” the young fellow returns, in & 
very tremulous voice. 

“Uncle Howard would like to see you 
married, Aubrey.” 

“*] have no heart to marry, Juliet.”’ 

“You would soon forget r old trou- 
bles when you had a dear littie wife like 
L to take care of.” 

“Do you wish it so much, then?” he aska, 

"Very much, for both your sakes.”’ 

“Then I will do it.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“Yea; I will goto the library and write 
to ber this minute.” 

But Juliet, yo +a" has gained her 

in ns to fear for the consequences, 
toe need not be in sach haste,’’ she 
says deprecatingly. ‘Think about it for a 
day ortwo. I should not like the burden 
of an unhappy marriage on my conscience, 
Aubrey.” 

“You shail never have such a burden to 
bear. If Lucy will be my wife I will never 
fail in kindness to her, I will make her a 
good and careful husband at least.” 

Reg Rpm do wait a little, You 
might sorry.’ 

“No; 1{’ll strike while the iron’s hot, 
You need not fear, Juliet; I will take care 
that Lucy is happy, if, as you say, she cares 
forme. And, since you tell meso, 1 am 

ing to believe that I may one day be 
- py myself,’’ 

@ speaks bravely, putting away reso- 
lutely every thought of his precious first 
love, 

Juliet feels that such a man might be 
trusted with the happiness of any girl. She 
takes his band, with asudden rush of bitter 
tears to her eyes as she thinks of her own 
desolate life. 

“May that day come very soon, dear Au- 
brey!”’ she whispers, 

‘‘Heaven biess you, Juliet!’ he returns, 
“Tt ie _ who deserve bappiness—who 
think of every one but yourseif!’’ 

“Well, I hope you did not think we had 
been very long,’’ says Edith, entering the 
room just in time to see their hands un- 
clasp. ‘‘Baby wasawake when we went 
up, 80 we waited until he went off to 
sleep.” 


Randal follows her, and she looks at him 
with a significant smile as Aubrey’s brow 
darkens perceptibly. 

Her husband, for onoe, gives her no an- 
swering smile, but glances rather uneasily 
at the two whora they seem to have inter- 
rupted. 

“Why didn’t you come up and see the 
boy, Juliet?” he asks,in slightly vexed 
tones. “Helis always so pl to see 
you.”’ 

“You didn’t ask me,’’ she replies, laugh- 
ing. 

“I am going to write a letter,’’ says Au- 
brey, as he leaves the room. 

“Is Aubrey angry about anything?” in- 
quires Edith, witha charming air of un- 
consciousness. “I hope — l’m sure I 
never thought—perhaps we interrupted 
you?”’ 

“Oh, no; we had just finished our sec- 
reta!” returns Juliet coolly, glad of this 
opportunity to baffle her cousin. “In fact, 
it was not only our secret, and, if you will 
promise not to mention it until either he 
orl] give you leave, I think 1 may tell it to 

ou 


“Certainly,’’ answers Edith, looking sur- 
prised. 

She does not often receive any confi- 
denoes from ber cousin now. 

Randal opens his blue eyes to their 
widest extent and listens anxiously, stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug with his hands in his 
pockets, 

“Oh, it is nothing wonderful!” says 
Juliet. “You heard Aubrey say just now 
that he was going to write a letter. Well, 
itis to ask Lucy to marry him, that’s 
all.’’ 

“Lucy Burnet?” almost screams Edith. 
“Why, be never cared for her, Juliet! He 
never cared for any one but you!”’ 

“What nonsense, Edith! upposing that 
he did care for me, as a boy, before was 
married—of course it isof no use to go on 
caring. Must he never thinkof any one 
else all his life long?’’ 

‘*Well,'I am sure 1 never thought of such 
a thing,’’ ssys Edith, looking about her in 
a bewildered way. “I shouid never have 
dreamed it!’’—with emphasis, 

“We have just been talking it over,’’ con- 
tinues Juliet, in a matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘He 
did not think Lucy cared for him—she is a 
quiet little thing, you know—and I thougnt 
that I might venture to give him some en- 
couragement on that point.”’ 

“Oh, Lucy always cared for him—that 
was patent to everybody!” answers Edith 
rather spitefully. 

“Yet Aubrey bas never found it out,’’ 
opposes Juliet. 

“He was blind—he could see no one but 

u. 

“I think you should not say that, Edith. 
Remember that I am a married woman. 1 
aim sure Aubrey has never forgotten it for 
a moment.”’ 

Edith colors angrily, but Randal, who 
has been earnestly regarding Juliet’s face 
during this conversation, comes up to her 
and grasps her hand. 

“Juliet,” he says, in unusually grave 
tones for the gay young soldier, “I’m glad 
to hear you speak so—it’s a great relief to 
ine. Edith here see.ned to imagine that 
Aubrey still cared for you, and that—that— 
possibly—your marriage—under those cir- 
cumstances—was a matter of regret—had 
caused a disappointment to both of you. 
Had it been so, I could never have forgiven 
mnyself for the part I took in it—not even 
though I won my precious wife through it” 
—looking fondly at Edith. “I’m heartily 
glad to hear about this. There is but one 





man in the world for and that is your 
busband—isn't it so, Juliet?” 
"Yea," ahe says, all ner beart in the one 
simple word. 
© preases her hand affectionately before 
po Dee SG Sad eee, See te 
stand upon hearth tue 
Edith is terribly vexed at his unconscious 


a ain honest anxious in- 
an 

nooenf of any Intention wefend—bee un. |. 

done a good deal of her delicate work, but 

she laughs it off lightly with a few careless 


“Randal is so dreadfully in earnest,” she 
says, with a deprecating glance and smile 
at her cousin. “I expreased pity for Au- 
brey’s disappointment, or something of 
that kind,and he was quite in a 
about it, I assure you. But [ am very A 
woo, Juliet dear, to find that I was mis- 
taken. 

An hour afterwards all four of them are 


mandin .— on nage tn oe 
some giees and part-songs, w enly- 
thasp ha cut of hasty A the tor 


is ung open without ceremony by old 
Simpson, who stands breathless before 
them, his eyes staring wiidly, his tace 
deathly pale, 

‘“Sir—sir!’’ he gasps, panting and shak- 


ing. 

But before he can get any further in his 
agony of terror, the dread intelligence 
reaches them through other channelstban |, 
speech. 

Through the open door comes the awtul 
smell of burning, mingled with a taint 
sound of crackling ° 

“The house is on fire!” exclaims Ran- 
dal. 

Edith screams, and drops senseless at his 


feet. 

“There’s no time to be “_ says Au- 
brey; “plok herup, and I'll bring Juliet 
along.’ 

But Juliet needs no Singing along; she 
has all her wits about her, and is her old 
brave spirited self in the emergency. 

‘Where is it?’”’ she inquires of the almost 
stupefied servant. 

“In the west wing, ar! lady; but—but 
—we're afraid it’s got further than that 
now. 

And, going into the hall, she sees to her 
horror that the fire bas already caught the 
door at the farther end of a corridor which 
opens into it.”’ 

“We must be quick,” she sa “There 
is the child to be thought of. Edith 
outon the lawn, Kandal, and I will fetch 
him down. Simpson, you go see that ail 
the other servants are safe.’’ 

She is just starting on her errand when 
Aubrey’s band is laid a her arm. 

“I will fetch the boy, Juliet. You go out 
of doors.”’ | 

“Vo, Aubrey; you would never find the 
nursery—you don’t know the house so 
wellasI. There is no danger, and 1 want 
you to ring the alarm bell; you know 
where that is,’’ 

In another moment she is half way up 
the stairs, and by the time she reaches the 
night-nursery the deep-toned bell is boom- 
ing out its terrible summons. 

he finds little Randal sleeping peace- 
fully in bis crib, and the nurse dozing by 
the fire. 

Catching him up, and awakening the 
woman with the Tread intelligence, she 
flies down-stairs again to see what other 
help she can give. 

There is little or nothing that can be done 
in the way of extinguishing the fire until 
the engines arrive from Ciayton, and as yet 
tney have not been sent for, as no one hus 
succeeded in bringing any of the horses 


out. 

While they are engaged in this task, 
some one rides up at full gallop, on a pow- 
erful black horse, and Juliet, to her great 
joy and relief, recognizes her husband. It 
will be all right now, she thinks, while 
her heart leaps up with thankfulness, 

“We heard the bell,’ he says. ‘“‘Bentham 
is just behind. What are they going to do 
now?” 

‘*Ride to Clayton for the engines,” 

“Is Timothy golngt Here, man, take 
my horse, and don’t let the grass grow 
under your feet. 

He gives the servanta leg up with so 
much en that he nearly comes to the 

und on the other side of the animal; but 

© has just sense enough left to keep his 

seat, and is quickly speeding on his way, 

Brano a only too glad to get away 

from the vicinity of the fire. velace 
turns to the assembled group. 

“T suppose all the one are out of the 
house or oe wouldn’t thinking of the 
horsesa,”’ tens te 

“Yea,’’ answers. 

Juliet walks round to the side of the 
house, where she finds Edith seated in an 

chair on the lawn, in strong hysterics, 
surrounded by the women-servants, Pres- 
cott in attendance with salts and cold wa- ‘ 
ter, and the nurse holding the child, who 
is roaring lustily at being thus rudely 
awakened from his siumbers. 

For once in his life however he gets no 
notice taken of him. 

Most eyes are turned in the direction of 
the right-hand corner of the house, around 
which the lurid flames are already creep- 


ing. 

a1 think, if some of you willcome with 
mé,”’ says Juliet, “we might save some of 
the most valuable things. There is time 
enough yet.’’ 

A few of them at first hang back, fright- 
ened and trembling; but, inspired by the 
sight of her undaunted face, they one by 
one all follow her, except the nurse and 
Prescott, who cannot leave their mis- 
tress. | 

The villagers too, who gathered in a 
crowd to gaze upon the destruction of the 
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noble old place whence they have often 
been fed and volunteer their help; 
and, as quickly as Ja yyy te 

er inings togetber an row them 
oe of the dow, catch them, and 
deposit them at a safe distance from the 
fire. 


In this manner pmearly ail of Edith’s 
jewels are saved, besides many other valu- 
able treasures and relics belonging to the 
family, before the men return from their 


work of rescuing the horses, 

Juliet is in Edith’s dressing-room, catcb- 
ing up that a to be worth 
saving, a0 absorbed Jn her occu 
that e else bas eucaped her mind 
for the moment, when suddenly sbe feels a 
beavy band upon herarm, and Loveilace’s 
deep tones upon her ear. 


“Juliet, what are you any , ed monen { 
one eise has left the house, and they are all 
wondering where you can be,’’ 

His tones are stern with feel- 
ing—whether of anger or concern for her 
she cannot tell. 

“] am very sorry,” she says, but still not 
realizing the danger, for the fire isat some 
distance from the room, which is on the 
eastern side of the house, sv that she has 
seen nothing and heard but little of it. “I 

all about the time. I knew Edith 
wouldn't lose her emeraid set for the world, 
and 1 can’t find it yet. Shesaid it was in 
—oh, can’t I have five minutes more?” 

‘Not one--not five seconda, Come with 
me, Juliet.’”’ 

She knows then by bis face that th-re is 
real danger, that she has under-caloulated 
the risk; but she is not afraid. 

Is she not with bim? But the sight which 
meets ber eyes as chey go out on to the 
landing makes her hold her breath in 
horror, 

The paneling on the left of the broad 
staircase is on fire, while on the right red 
tongues of flame curl swiftly round the 
balusters, 

It seems to Juliet that the whole of the 
staircase is in a blaze. 

She clasps her hands in anguish, and 
turns to Lovelace, and even in that terrible 
moment she notes the undaunted expres- 
sion of bis face, \Iluminated with the red 
glow all around. 

“Ob, I did not mean it!’”’ she exclaims, in 
an agony of self-reproach, ‘1 did not mean 
to drag you into such danger!”’ 

‘Never mind me,” he answers, ‘‘I shall 
be ail right. If I can but get you through 
this—’’ 

“Oh, do go, and leave me!’’ she urges, 
scarcely knowing what she says, ‘It would 
be far, far better!’’ 

“Do you ask me to play the coward?”’ he 
returns, with his old sternness, “I thought 
even you believed better than that of me, 
Juliet.’’ 

Before she can answer he catches her up 
in his arma, muffiing ber head in his coat 
until she is almost suffoeated, and then de- 
soends the stairs with his burden—not care- 
fully, step by step, ashe did on that last 
time he had occasion to carry her, but witb 
headlong haste, dashing through the 
smoke that gathers thickly about his 


th. 
PF Geverst times Juliet’s head, under all its 
thick covering, feeis the heat of the fire as 
they pass through the worst of it; but he 
brings her out into the cool atmosphere otf 
the night at last —uaoinjured. 

“Are you hurt?” is the first thing he 
says, as he puts her slowly down on the 


grass. 
“Oh, no! And you?’’ 
“No, Come along,” he adds, in his moat 


matter-of-fact tones. ‘“‘We must let them 
see you are safe; they were getting very 
anxious,”’ 

‘*W hat shall I say to you?”’ she falters, as 
they quickly make their way along the 
narrow path. ‘You bave saved my life to- 
night.’’ 

“And are you grateful for that?” he asks 
with a touch of bitterness in his tones, ‘ 
thought tnat of late your life was no great 
boon to you.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed, you are mistaken,”’ she answers 
weakly, struggling with her rising emo- 
tions. ‘lam very thankful to you, [always 
shall be; I——’’ 

‘Poor child!”’ he says, looking sorrow- 
fully down at ber,and putting hisown con- 
struction on her hesitation. “‘Are you #0 
unhappy with me?”’ 

‘‘Here they are,’’ shouts Randal, in sten- 
torian tones of weloome—‘‘both of thein— 
safe! We began to fear the worst,’’ he g es 
on, “Edith is in a dreadful way. She 
will be so relieved at the sight of you safe 
aod sound, Juliet.”’ 

He leads them with hasty steps to where 
Editb sits in ber easy-chair on the lawn, in 
the lowest depths of despair, refusing all 
comfort, an persistently shutting out 
every ray of hope. 

“] thought you must bave been burnt to 
death!” she gasps, when they stand before 
her; Dut nobody can tell whether she is ad- 
dressing one or both of them. 

“If we nad inet our death in the flames,” 
Lovelace answers curtly, ‘the whole blame 
would have rested upon some favorite 
jewels of yours, Mra, Blakey, which Juliet 
seemed to think moreto be regarded than 
her own life.’ 

“Silly girl!’ Edith exclaims hysterically. 
“I never meant her to risk her life about 
them. lonly said,if she went into wy 
dressing-room she might as well save them 
if she could. 1--I wasn’t sure where they 
were exactly, but I thought—I believed 





fearless face as he stands with his close 
She breaks off helplessly. black curls bared to the night-breezs, his 
*‘And to lead you into such danger, too!”’ | eyes shining brightly, and upon his cheek 
she concludes, “It was most thoughtless | the ruddy giow of the fire; and as she sits 
f her.”’ among the soft cushions a sudden fear for 
Lovelace bows, with a sarcastic 8m him enters her héart. 
upon bis lips, W hat if be should meet with some dread 
“You are most kind Had 1 not ehansed ' ful aseident—if pert of the burning house ! 
neg ie te tee, OO 





ptt paw theinner room in my search, 
J would doubtless have continued to 
look for those jewels until she found her 
death. As it bappéned, I looked upon her 
ea the more valuable, and was able to brin 
ber away without harm—for which I than 
Heaven!” 

The end of his s is as reverently 
name as the beginning was coldly sarcas- 


Edith, looking up at him in amazement, 
sees by the light of the fire that a stran 

llor bas spread over bis face, and that his 

ips gre pale under the thick black mous- 


“You are hurt—you are injured in some 
way?’ abe says burriedly. 

“No, thank you.” 

He turns away from her anxious ques- 


tioning, and looks down at Juliet, who is 
standing by his side, ber fair head just on 
a level with his shoulder. 


**You are sure?” she asks,bearing Edith's 
question and his answer. ‘You don’t look 
quite like yourself.’’ 

_ “Lam sure,” he replies, bending his 
head to speak to her. “And if I were burt I 
should not mind it. I would give my life 
for you, Juliet.” 


“Where is Randal? I don’t see him?”’ 


impatiently interru Edith, who has 
witnessed with jealous eyes Lovelace’s 
strange tenderness towards his wife. 


“Why, here I am,darling,’”’ says Randal, 
who has been leaning upon the back of the 
chair ss the flames, ‘Lovelace, 
don’t you think it is time we sent the iadies 
off now?’’ 

“Where?” asks Edith sharply. 

“1f you will accept the hospitality of my 


house, Mra. Biakey,’’ begins Lovelace 
Sa 
“Ob. thank you, Sir Evelyn; we shall be 


very glad! Itiseo kind of you,’ she an- 
sewers quickly. 

“Then will you go at onoe, dear?” asks 
her husband. 

“Yes, I think so, I am getting tired,’’ 
she answers epee 

“Juliet, you will accompany your cousin, 
of course!” 

Lovelace speaks in his firmnest tones, 
knowing possibly bow very unwelcome 
such an arrangement will be to her. 

‘““No—please,’’ she says, clinging to his 
arm. 

“But I say, yes—please,’” he answers, 
turning to look at her eager face. 

“I want to see the end of it.”’ 

“And 1 want youto go home, Who will 
play tbe hostess to your cousin if you are 
not tire?”’ 

“Tam sure Edith would not mind, on 
such an occasion——”’ 

*But I should mind, Juliet.’”’ 

She looks up at his fsce in her turn now, 
and sees a new expression on it—an ex- 

ression which makes her heart beat taster. 
he sighs, and clings yet closer to him— 
but yields, 

“Very well; I will go,”’ she assents un- 
willingly. 

“Come, then; the carriage is all ready to 
take you home- Wehad tbe horses put 
in directly they were got out of the 
stables,’’ 

He leads her over the smooth turf, which 
gives forth sweet night odors that mingle 
strangély with the suffocating smoke and 
the strong smell of burning. wuod, 

“Can nothing be done?” she asks, gazing 
regretfully at the burning bullding, as she 
leans upon her husband’sarm. ‘This dear 
old place, of which poor uncle Phil was so 
proud!”’ 

“Nothing—un less the engines come,”’ 

‘‘Whata pity!’ she sigbs. “That beauti- 
ful old place! Ican remember no other 
home. Edith and Randal will lose a 
great many valuable things in it, 1 am 
afraid.” 

“Yes; your cousin will lose her emeralds 
for one thing.” 

She looks up at him to ascertain the real 
meaning of this speech, but his back is 
turned towards the fire now,so that it is im- 

ible for her to tell whether Le is smil- 
ng Or angry. 

‘‘Indeed I am very sorry,” she says very 
humbly. “I did not mean to risk your 
life. I never thought but that there was 
time.” 

He makes a sudden movement tbat in- 
terrupts her words, but then, recollecting 
himself, he glances inomentarily over his 
shoulder, looking back on the lawn they 
have traversed. 

‘‘Here is the carriage,’’ he announces, in 
bis coolest tones; and then he puts Juliet 
carefully in, wrapping a rug about her, 
one doing-all that be can for her ooim- 
ort. 

He stands backs while Randal puts Edith 
in, not offering his services, and, indeed, it 
would be hard to see uow she could need 
them, with ber tender young soldier-bus- 
band to take care of her, 

After her comes Prescott, Edith’s inevit- 
able companion upon every expedition,and 
then the nurse, a ey the child. 

“Now don’t run into danger,” is Edith’s 
parting admonition tothe two men, as the 
carriage begins to move away, “and come 
home as s00Dn as ever you can.” 

*“to0od-bye—for a little while,’’ says Kan- 
dal, looking fondly after his wife as she is 
driven away. 

Juliet bas not spoken a word. She has 
left all the directions and farewella to the 
others while she sits gazing after ber hus 
Land, catcbing his last look at her,carrying 
away with her the memory of his dark 











sbou!d fall upon him, and kill him—or if 
he should go in to save something of value 
frum the flames, and be burned to death! 
Her cheeks pale at the thought. 

Just as they have passed out by the lodge- 
gates, and turned u the broad stretch of 
country road lyin ween Compton and 
Tenbam, and eho hes grown quieter at the 
thought of her husband’s clear head and 

th of mind and body, the sound of a 
sudden loud though distant shoat falls up- 
on their ears, 

“Hark!” she exclaims. 

“The engines have come, you may de- 
pend,’ says Edith, listening too. 

“No; wesbould have heard them-—-we 
must have heard them—the night issostill, 
Oh, Edith, I am afraid there is something 
the matter!”’ 

Spe leans forward with flushed cheeks, 
and an eager hand on the check-string. 

*Don’t—o4, don’t!” cries Edith, buryin 
her fece in her bands, and rocking to an 
fro, “You frighten me! Whatocould have 
happened—in these few minutes?”’ 

rescott recom mences her ministrations, 
while Juliet pulls the check-string reso- 
lutel;. 

A wild spirit of daring has taken posses- 
sion of her. She will go back alone to the 
scene of the disaster, and—hiding away in 
some dark nook—waton over the safety of 
her beloved, 

‘What are you going to do?” demands 
Edith, in terrified tones, as the carriage 
comes to a standatill. 
wat” back. I must know what is the mat- 

r.’ 

‘*What—all alone?” 

“Certainly. There is nothing to be afraid 
of, and you will make yourself at home at 
Tenham, I am sure, if | ask you to excuse 
me,’’ 

“Oh, yes! But how long wil: you-——”’ 

“T must see the end.”’ 

She springs from the carriage to the 
ground, and is immediately confronted by 
the coachman, a gray old servitor, who has 
dismounted from his seat as hastily as his 
years and rheumatisin will allow. 

“Now, my lady,’’ he begins to remon- 
atrate, “‘you mustn’t, indeed. The master 
said 1 wastodrive you ladies straight to 
Tenham, and——"’ 

“Very well, Ginba,’’ she interrupts, al- 
moet gaily. ‘‘You may drive Mrs. Blakey 
there as fast as yo please, but, as for me, 
I am going back to see what is the inat- 
ter.”’ 
“My lady——”’ 

But she is off before he can get any fur- 
thur, crossing the stile at the side of the 
road, and taking the short cut through the 
park at a pace which he inight atrivein vain 
w emulate, 

* * ° * oe ” 


Searcely has the carriage rolled away, 
and Lovelace and Blakey have returned to 
the scene of the fire, when one of those ap- 
palling mistakes which so often ocour on 
such occasions is discovered. 

When the flames are leaping up all 
around the building, an attic-window is 
pushed up, two hands are held wildly out, 
a white face is seen, and a voice shrill with 
deadly fear calls for help. Then—too late 
—one of the men remembers something 
about sally, the kitchen-maid, going tw 
bed early in the evening with a violent 
cold and headache, and in the confusion 
she—all alone in the top story of the big 
house—has been torgotten. 

Then it is that the shout of alarm is 
raised which bas brought Juliet back 
through the silent glades and pastures, 
fearing danger to her dearost; and the first 
thing that her eyes rest upon, when, pant- 
ing and breathless, she at last reaches the 
shadow of the tall evergreens on the front 
lawn, is that white agonized figure with 
the flames roaring towards it trom below. 
She had meant to remain concealed, and 
watch over his safety; but at that terribie 
sight she rushes forward into the 
midst of the group of men who atand help- 
lessly gazing up at the attic window, 

“Can nothing be done?’”’ she exclaiina, 
“Oan no one save her? Ob, let me go up 


on a ladder! I am lighter than you, 1—— 
Oh, where is my husband?” 

A new horror falis upon her as she looks 
round at the familiar taces, and sees that 


one is miasing—the bandsomest—the beat— 
the bravest among them ali! 

“He has gone with sone others to get a 
ladder,”’ says Kandal’s yoice in her ear. 
“How did you come bere, dear? You 
should have gone borne with Kdith,’’ 

“| got out when I beard you all shout- 
ing,” she answers, in low strained wnes, 
‘| couldn’t belp it. Edith is quite sate,’ 
sabe adds, for his benefit, knowing how his 
life is wrapped upin bis beautiful sei fish 
wife. “Whois going upon the ladder?” 
she continues, after receiving a grateful 
pressure from the young man’s hand. 

“We shall see when it comes,’ he 
answers evasively; and atthat moment a 
group of men turn the oorner of the house 
and ad vacoe to the front, bearing two long 
ladders, 

Foremost among them is Lovelace, his 
hands swilt and steady as, kneeling on the 
grass, he begins to splice tue two ladders 
tlogetuer. 


Juliet presses forward in the throng 
which gathers round him. She does not 
speak, yet he finds that she is there, 

“You nere, Juliet?’’ he says, looking up 
fora moment from his work with a frown | 


upon bis brow. 
6] couldn’t help it, I had to come back,’’ 


she answers, beedless of the listening ears | 
about her, 

He does notanswer her, but when his 
task is acoovaplished rinses & a teeta 
she hears bim addressing 4 4 rm 
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ble to the window where the 


near as = 
pore girl stands crying for help and wring- 
ng her hands, 

“You will take care of her, Blakey,” he 
nays, “if anything should happen to me 


“You are not ng?" she interrupts 
wildly. “Ob, surely you are not going? 
You must not!” 

She presses eagerly between the two 
men, turning her back upon Randal and 
look ing up at her huaband’s face with tear. 
ful blue eyes, 

~ | ee Lf --+- as he answers her, 
speaking w vity, but m more 
kindly than ia wont with him. on 

“Juliet, had you obeyed me you would 
have known nothing of this—I would not 
willingly have you witness such a scene— 
but since you are here you must not i 4 to 
prevent me from doing my duty. You 
understand?”’ 

He looks down at her with his feariess 
eyes, all his brave face illuminated with a 
a y glow of something more than mere 
animal courage, 

She looks into that face and trusts in It; 
the grasp of that powerful hand gives her 
strength, 

“I will not try to prevent you,’’ she 
inuroure, ‘io, and Heaven preserve 
you!" 

‘Ready, sir!’’ 

He turns instantly at the ory, with one 
quick look into his wife's face; but before 
he can reach the ladder another foot is up- 
it, two sturdy hands grasp the sides, and 
Aubrey St. John’s fair head is already some 
distance above the neads in the erowd, 
when a strong hand catches him back just 
as he in almost beyond reach, and Lwove- 
lace swings him to the ground before he 
knows where he is, 

“No one but myself is going up that 
ladder,’’ he announces, ss bis own 
foot upon it—‘‘least of all you, St. John. 
I suggested the idea—I alone will carry it 
out.’ 

“But, sir, it don’t reach to the window 
by five feet or more,” put in one of the 
men fearfully. 

“T see that, Evans; but there are pro- 
Jections to hold on by. I shall manage— 
never fear.’ 

“Think of your wife,” says Aubrey, asa 
last appeal. 

Lovelace flings 
ginnoe, 

“IT am thinking of her,’”’ he returns 
shortly, and then he swiftly ascends the 
ladder, 

Juliet, while Randa! holds her hand fast 
upon his arm, follows her husband’s every 
movement with straining eyes, 

A roar of admiration and encourage- 
ment rises on the night air as Lovelace 
reaches the top of the second ladder, and 
begins to make his preparations for the 
climt ing to the window. 

She sees him, turning this way and that, 
trying the strength of the woodwork, 
arrangiog his plans as coolly as though he 
were in hisown study at work. Hut that 
cry is nothing to the shout that goes up as 
he clambers at last to tbe window, holding 
on with torn and bleeding hands to brick 
and stone—anything which offers itae!f as 
sufficient support; and then a breath! ess 
silence prevails as he seizes the terrified 
girl, who screams and struggles wildly as 
she catches sight of the flaines beneath. 

“How can she be ao silly?” save Juliet, 
in an intensely excited whisper. “She 
will kill hiin—and herself twoo!l’’—al most 
angrily. 

“Plucky feliow!” bursts involuntarily 
from Reandal’s lips, as he looks adiniringly 
on, “I’ve seen two or three cool things 
done in my time, I can tell you, but never 
one cvoler than that! No, don’t fear, 
Juliet; be bas got sense as well as strength. 
He’ ll do it yet, you will see!’’ 

The flames are rising higher now; they 
curl fiercely about the ladder down which 
he must descend witb his burden, and, 
seeing this, the men immediately began to 
dash pails of water upon it to keep it from 
igniting. 

lt is very dificult, enoumbered as he ins, 
to reach the ladder again, and, by the tine 


him a sudden dark 


his foot touches the first round, the 
flaines are rising high to meet him on his 
way. 

lor # moment he pauses and looks 
round; then, seeing that nothing else can 
be done, and that be and bis burden wiust 
needs pass through the hottest of the fire, 
heat once commences the perilous de- 


scent, 

They all look on with bated breath as 
down he comes, step by step, the Hames at 
times seeming to lick bis dark cheeks, and 
the thick smoke often biding bitn from tne 
straining eyes of those below, 

He has just reached the lower ladder, 
when the whole frontofthe house, under- 
mined by the fire, quivers and trembles, 
as if shaken by an earthquake, and he al- 
most loses bis bold at the unexpected 
inovement, 

There is aloud shout of alarm, and a 
tratp of hasty feet beating # retreat. Juliet 
will not wove—sbhe resol ves lo slay there to 
nest her deatn, with her eyes fixed upon 
that figure above; but Randal half drays, 
half carries her to @ Wlerably safe din- 
tlanoé, 

“Oh, don’t, Randal—let me stay! Oh, my 
husband!’’ she tmncans, 

“He gave you into my 
You cannot belp 


Fullet. 
tnay yet be 


chargé, 
him; he 


| saved,’’ be replies, holding her fast, while 
|; 4 @trange lutup rises in his 


throat at the 
Biyht. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY wu. 7. LoNe. 
Songs in the night-time I have heard you sing, 
Set in a minor rosary of lears; 
Rut | would have no other, dear, 
To keep me pure thro’ all the coming years. 


The harvest of my life hath been all shade, 
It hath been mine to reap the bitter first. 
Hat tL ehall win vou in the After-iand, 
And in eteraal fountains quench Love's thiret. 


Love Conquers All. 





BY THR AUTHOR OF ‘THE HIN AND THE 


SINNER,” KTO., ETO. 





OHAPTER I1,—(oontTixumpp.) 


NE morning in the following week, at 
a somewhat advanced hour, Bernard 
Dutton roiled out of bed, yawned onoe 
or twice, and looked around upon the 
scanty belongings of bis “furnished a 
ment for a single gentieman,’’ until his 
gaze wae arrested by the sight of a couple 
of letters which had been thrast under his 
door, 

He picked them up and leisurely inspect- 
ed the iniasi ves, 

Hie band trembled slightly ashe scanned 
one of them, a maasive-looking, parchiment- 
like envelope, fastened with a large old- 
fashioned seal, 

He recognized his uncie’s crabbed hand- 
writing in the superscription, and a feel- 
ing of agreeable surprise, coupled with 
aoine reasonable anxiety, took possession of 
him. 

A tew days before, driven to extremities 
by sheer necessity, he bad so far swallowed 
his pride—of which, by-the-way, be had 
but very little remaining — and resent. 
inent as to appeal t his uncle for ansist- 
ance, 

And this letter, he knew, oontained the 
answer to bis appiication. 

He opened it slowly and read it tothe end 
unmoved, when hethrew the note from him 
with an angry exclamation. 

It was assurediy not pleasant reading,for 
it ran as follows: 


“High Dutton, June 18th, 
“Str—L bave received your lipudent ap- 
plication for pecuniary assistance, in refua- 
ing which I experience a most lively satis- 
faction, You have chosen your own path 
in life, and may go to the dogs or rot in the 
workhouse, but you will get nothing from 

your obedient servant, 
“JONATHAN DutTTon,” 


“Whatanioe agreeable fellow!’’ solilo- 
quised the recipient of this unpromising 
epistle, when he had recovered his jaunty 
humor, “Whata kind and affectionate 
uncile!"’ 

Then hia eye fell upon the other imis- 
sive, 

“i wonder who this is? Good heavens, 
what's this!'’~for he had toru open the en- 
velope, and a piece of crisp paper had flut- 
tered down on tothe flooras he drew out 
the letter, 

He picked up the paper, and uttered the 
ejaculation as he unfolded it and found it 
to be a five-pound note, 

He stared atthe note in stupid wonder- 
ment, and then turned to the open letter, a 
dainty little missive written in a feminine 
band and dated froin the same address as 
his unole’s, 


*T have heard,” it said, “from my father 
about your letter w bim and have seen his 
reply. 1 do hope that ail that he says about 
you is not true, if only for his sake, for you 
are of his own kindred. You must not 
think barebly of bim, bis life bas been #o 
dreadfully embittered. He does not dream 
of ny sending you the enclosed,but I hope 
you will not mind my doing so, and that 
you will respect my confidence. The money 
ja my very own, and it may be of sume |it- 
tle service, 

“1 cannot rest and think that there is any 
one near to him, iny benefactor, in want. It 
la not necessary t) acknowledge this, but, 
oh, pray use the inoney to some good pur- 
pose! 

“Mary Dutrron,”” 


The soapegrace read this note through 
twice, and then, still staring at it vacantly, 
a tear rolled down his poten | —acheek stil 
flusbed from the éflecta of an over-nignt’s 
Giest pation. 

“This isthe girl he adopted,” be mur- 
mured as be brushed the spot off the letter 
witu a hasty wipe of his sleeve, “and she 
sends me five pounds! I have never seen 
ber, but sue inust be an angel. And sbe 
will bave all the old man’s woney, and | 
—well, 1 don’t think 1 aball see much of 
it. Well, weil!’ 

And, with somewhat mixed emotions, 
Mr. Dutton dressed himself hastily, pon- 
dering the while 

When he had completed his toilet—none 
too elaborate at the bestoft tmes—he atep- 
ped out on to the landing, and by dint of 
much shouting succeeded in sulnmoning a 
maid of tender years, who demonstrated 
her calling by a very dirty apron many 
sizes too large for her anda atill dirtier 
faon, 

“Suean,’’ said Mr. Dutton cheerfully, 


“you'll go acrogs the road and get me some | 


bitter beer; and you'll change thie note 
and bring me the change back carefully: 
and you shall have sixpence for 
Susan. 


urseif 





Susan stared at the note in considerable 
astonishment, and then stared at the 


lodger. 

Ws are a-gettin’ flush!” remarked the 
irreverent damsel, with an easy air of fa- 
miliarity. 

“We are,Susan—we are,’’ res ed Mr. 
Du in no wise affronted. “We shal! be 
Lord Mayor yet, Susan.” 

The girl departed on her mission with a 
grin, and Bernard Datton went into his 
room. 

When she returned with the beer and 
the change she found Mr. Datton with bis 
elbows on the table, staring fixedly at an 
open letter. 

**Here’s the change; I’ve kep’ my six- 
pence,’! said the girl, but the ian took no 
need. ‘“Here’s beer! D’y’ear, Mr, Dut- 
ton?” she screamed, ‘Wot's that yer so in- 
terestid about? Yer young 'ooman sent yer 
a valentine, I ‘aposet” 

“I've a ng: 4 good mind, Susan,” re- 
sponded Mr, Dutton, looking up slowly, “a 
very good mind to take you by the neck 
and drop you downatsirs!”’ 

"Ave yer though? 1’d like to see yer,” 
said Miss Susan, with confidence. ‘Ain’t 
we gettin’ ’orty with our five-pound notes 
a-knockin’ about!”’ 

The audacity of the girl was irresistible, 
and Mr, Dutton smiled without making 
an os reply. 

hen he glanced towards the beer, laid 
hands on the jug, looked into it longingly, 
and then set it down with a sigh; then he 
looked at his letter again, and another sigh 
broke from him. 

**You’ll take that jug of beer downstairs,” 
he said, with another regretful glanoe at it, 
“and you'll ask Mra, Jubb if ane’ll do me 
the favor of drinking it.”’ 

“Ain’t you goin’ to ’ave any?’’ question- 
ed the hand-maid, in surprise, 

“Will you do what i tell——”’ kegan Mr. 
Dutton, inaking arapid dash at the irre- 
pressible Susan; but that young lady was 
lar oo nimble to be caught, for she seized 
the jug and whisked downstairs at a break- 
neck pace, confiding to herseif in audible 
tones her conviction that the fourtn-fioor 
back was ‘‘a-goin’ orf ’is ’ead.’’ 

‘*‘And, ob, pray use the money to some 
good purpose!’ i'm hanged if I could 
drink that beer with that running in my 
mind,’’ mattered Mr. Dutton, “the stuff 
would choke mel!”’ 

Tue thought of the Athenian Club and 
the golden possibilities which a capital of 
five pounds might present in that shady 
temple of play crossed bis mind; but again 
the thought of that simple adjuration rose 
up before him, and with one sweep of his 
hand he gathered up the little heap of goid 
and silver,and, as if fearful of giving 
way to some powerful temptation, he hur- 
ried downstairs with it and sought the land- 
lady. 

“Which I drinks yer health, Mr. Dut- 
ton,” said Mra, Jubb, a thin, red-nosed 


lady. 

“ wish you’d look after this money for 
me, Mra, Jubb,’’ said Dutton, laying it on 
the table, ‘‘and, as long as It lasts, pay your- 
self my bill out of it” 

“Its ’andy, Mr. Dutton, uncommon 
"andy just now,” wurimured Mrs, Jubb, to 
whom tive pounds in bulk was most ac. 
ceptable, “You're going to drink a glass 
of your own beer?” she added witb anxious 
solicitation. 

‘“Well—no, I won't, thanks,” replied the 
iodger, turning bastily to the door,, and 
leaving Mrs, Jubb in a state of extreme as- 
tonishinent. 

For the first time within her recollection 
Mr. Bernard Dutton—who, in the euphe- 
mistic language of Mre, Jubb, was “fond 
of his drop’’—had refused a drink, and, 
seeing that Mr, Dutton’s mind was usually 
exercised by the fear that circumstances 
might compel him to drink too little rather 
than too much, Mra. Jubb was completely 
non piused, 





CHAPTER III, 


YOME foar or five months later, in bis 
\ office in Gray’s Inn, sat Mr, Flynt sen. 
jor, the head of the respectable firm of 
Fiynt, Mageon, & Flynt, soiicitora, He was 
busily writing wuena clerk entered, bear- 
ing a slip of paper. 

“Ab,” said Mr. Flynt, as he glanced at 
the name inscribed thereon, ‘‘ne has turned 
up at last, has he? What does he look 
like, Mr. Frost? A litthe—er—off color— 
eh?’’ 

“Rather too much oolor,I should say, 
sir,”’ replied Mr. Frost, with a grin, which 
rapidiy changed to a look of apologetic 
wravity beneath the unappreciative glance 
of bis employer, 

* You can show this gentleman in when 
I ring,’’ observed Mr. Flynt. 

To have admitted aciient to his presence 
without keeping him cooling bis heels for 
ten mninutes in an outer office would have 
been, in Mr, Flynt’s opinion,a gross in frac. 
tion of one of the first principles of law: 
and the customary interval elapsed, during 
which Mr. Fiynt picked his teeth and look- 
ed out of the window,absorbed in thought, 
before he touched his bell-rope—an action 
which was speediiv followed by the en- 
trance of Mr. Bernard Dutton, looking 
nore seedy and perhaps more disreputable 
than ever, 

Mz. Fiynt shook hands eftusively, much 
to Mr. Dutton’s astonishment, and begged 
his visitor to take a seat, 

“It isn’t awritthen?’’ said Mr. Dutton, 
with much calmness, 

‘*Ha, ha!l’’ laughed the lawyer. ‘‘No, Mr. 
Dutton, it is not a writ.’’ 

“I thought it oouldn’t be,” responded 


| Bernard musingly. “Although there are 
| some foole about, it didn’t seem possibie 
that you could have found one fool enoug! 

to sue ine,”’ 
“| don’t know Mr Duatton,”’ replied 


Flynt senior im vely; “1 am of opin- 
ion that one might do worse.” 

“Oan"t say I follow you,” returned Ber- 
nerd, “W did you want to see me 
about?’’ 


This abrupt inquiry aid not fitin with the 
dignified humor of Mr. Fi ynt's mood, and 
he raised his hands de ngly. 

“BSoftiy—softly, my dear sir," eaaid the 
lawyer. “We have seeking you for 
the past three months,” 

“So I find by your lettera at my lodg- 
ings,” replied Bernard. “I’ve been away 
—traveling with Bink’s Steam Circus— 
roundabout, you know,” he added, seeing 
the other's mystification—“ Bink’s Garden 
of Varieties. 1 worked the ‘Varieties,’ 
three shies a penny. COan’tsay that I ap- 
preciated it much. Now why have you 
sent for me?”’ 

The lawyer looked at Mr. Dutton with 
considerable curiosity. 

“It was my duty to inform you, Mr. 
Dutton,” he answered slowly, “of the sud- 
den death of your uncle some four months 
a 0”? 

w Dear me!’ said Bernard carelessly. 

Then he half rose from his chair and 
looked at the lawyer. 

“Was it to inform meof this that you sent 
for me?”’ he asked, 

“Ohiefly,” replied Flynt senior. 

“Then you might bave spared yourself 
the trouble,’’ said Bernard moodily. 

For the nrat time corns the interview 
he evincea some emotion, for his voice rose 
and trembled slightly. 

“My uncle, sir, was a heartless wretch, 
who would not have stretched out his hand 
to save a drowning cur.” 

Then he added bitterly, “I suppose he 
bas left me rope enough to hang myself 
with?’’ 

“That depends on what view one takes of 
the matter,”’ responded Mr. Fiynt with his 
customary dryness, 

Then he looked at Bernard fixedby, and 
spoke with an irritating slowness, ‘Your 
uncle, Mr. Dutton,” wenton the head of 
tne firm of Flynt, Magson, & Flynt—“your 
uncie bas left you a fortune of oetne 
like one hundred and fifty thouran 
pounds, I should say that was rope enough 
to hang anybody,”’’ he aaded. 

Dutton simply looked atthe lawyer, re- 
suined his seat, and said : 

“A hundred and fifty thousand pounda! 
Rubbish!” 

“I wonder if this fellow is acting, or 
whether he’s going to have a fit?’’ mused 
the lawyer inwardly. Then he said aloud, 
‘Perhaps [shall make myself mere in- 
telligible when I say that your uncle has 
died intestate, and that you are the heir-at- 
law.”’ 

‘‘Have you any brandy in the place?”’’ 
inquired Bernard, with the same feeble 
stare, 

“Certainly, my dear sir! Permit me!’’— 
and the lawyer produced a decanter and 
handed Dutton atumbier. 

Bernard swallowed the spirit without 
waiting for water in a way that made the 
lawyer alinost forget himself so far ss to 
shudder, 

“You will have to take out letters of ad- 
winistration!’’ explained Mr, Flynt “We 
shall be happy to act for you, of course,un- 
less you desire to transfer your business to 
some other solicitor.”’ 

‘We can see about that afterwards,” said 
Bernard, who had turned faint with a 
cullar sensation at beart, ‘afterwards. 
There is a young lady, I believe?’”’ he went 
on, with a strange look of inquiry on his 
ashen face, 

‘'There is a young lady,’”’ responded the 
lawyer, regarding hii steadily, “a very 
estimable young person, the late Mr. Dut- 
ton’s adopted daughter.’’ 

“And has she—is she left any of this 
money?’ continued Bernard, with the 
same hurried interest. 

“Not one penny. She is quite unpro- 
vided for.’’ 


Then there was silence, and the two men 
looked at 6ach other. 

‘He might bave had the decency to bea 
little leas eager about it,” thought Flynt, 
“Strange bow fortune make scoundrels of 
men!”’ 

Then he said aloud, “You know of 
course that it was your uncle's intention 
to have left his fortune to this young 
ludy?”’ 

“TI do,’’ answered the other. 

“Of course she mnust be considerably dis- 
appointed.” 

‘I suppose she must!’’ returned Bernard 
stolidly. 

“Perhaps you will think it wefl to make 
some little provision for her--it would look 
more decent, you know!” 

“T daresay,’’ responded the other in the 
same stolidtone, ‘What doyou call ‘some 
little provision’ now?” he asked sud- 
= 
“Well, if 1 were in your place, I 
should atlow her—well, eighty pounds a 
year.”’ 

“Oh, that’s what you would do?” said the 
heir-at-law, ‘Do you know,” he added, 
looking straigut at Mr. Flynt, ‘you're 
about as generous a man, for a lawyer, aa 
I’ve met.” 

Not a muscle of bis face moved, and 
Mr, Flynt was wholly ata loss to decide 
whether his client spoke satirically or 
other wiee, 

“I suppose you could contrive to iend 
mé ten pounds on the strength of tbis in- 
formation?” said Dutton, rising to take bis 
leave. 

‘‘My dearsir,a hundred if you wish,” 





replied Mr. Fiynt. “Shall {i write you a 
cheque at once?’’ 

‘‘No, thauk you. I think I had better 
OK at this affair through the medium of a 


* ten-pound note to start with.’’ 





en lawyer wrote out and handed him a 
ue, 
his you lady,” said Bernard— 
“where is she now?" 

“Well, we took upon upon ourselves to 
ben Ber to remsin at High Dutton until— 
until——’ 

**Yea?”’ interrupted Bernard briefly. 

“Until we received instructions to tke 
yma a all finished the lawyer very 
coolly. : 

bee | "00," said Mr. Dutton shortly. “I 
will write to you in afew days, Good day;”’ 
and he reeied out of the room, 

“Heaven help thet pee igs muttered 
Mr. Flynt, as he watched his client cross 
thesgaare, ‘I wonder how many days it 
will Ke before she receives notice to quit? 
He’s a nice, comfortable sort of feliow, 
yonder—a worthy nephew of a worthy 
uncle!” 


o * 7 * oe 2 

Yes, there was no manner of doubt avout 
it—Squire Dutton was dead. Three days 
after that sunny afternoon on which Cap- 
tain Felix whispered his tale of love—three 
days after the old man himself had spoken 
80 confidently about bis health and his pro- 
bable tenure of iife, he was lying a corpse 
im winding shroud. 

A little clot of blood blocking up one of 
the valves of nis heart, a faint spasm, and 
that heart bad ceased to beat. 

They tound bim in the morning lying si- 
lent and cold in his bed, with a slight 
convuls on warping his stern features 
and bis hands tightly clenched across his 
breast, 

Tuere were tew to mourn his loss save 
the gentle girl who had called him father, 
the silver—baired old lady who had known 
and tolerated his whims and humors for 
twenty years, and one or two of the old 
servants of the Manor House, 

They iaid him in the family vault, and 
Mr. Fiynt came down and searched his 
eflects. 

He bad explained the position in one of 
his lengthy orations to Mary. 

“*] must tell you, my dear young lady,” 
said Flynt senior—“but perbaps it is hardly 
necessary for me to wention it to you, who 
doubtless knew his peculiarities—tbhat my 
good friend and client was a very remark- 
able man—very remarkable indeed, a man 
of prejudice, I may say, without disrespect 
to bis memory; and one of his strongest 
prejudices was—ahem, the prospect of his 
decease,”’ 


“I know,”’? answered Mary listlessly, 
wondering why the lawyer should trouble 
her with these details, 

“That being the case,’’ continued Flynt 
senior, in his most judicial manner, ‘be 
could never be induced to give instructions 
for the preparation of a necessary docu. 
ment connected in thecase of all of us with 
—ahem—our demise, 1 am acquainted with 
our lamented friend’s intentivns, but that, 
my dear young lady, I regret to say, in the 
legal sense, does not constitute a case. And 
I have come down to make a search for 
any document, however informal, which 
our excellent friend may have left, which 
inay—I speak without prej udice—constitute 
a case,’’ 

“A case for what?” inquired Mary,think- 
ing it necessary to say something. 

‘+A case for succession, my deur young 
lady,” replied Mr. Flynt—‘‘some written 
proot of his undoubted iutention to will to 
you tbe property of which he—ahem—died 

ed or any other testamentury dispo- 
sition which he may, at the eleventh hour. 
have felt disposed to nake,”’ 

“You will do whatever is necessary, 
sir,”? said Mary wearily, anxious to escape 
from the man of law and his prosy ex- 
planations to the more comforting presence 
of Mra, Netherbury. 

lt was the first great sorrow in Mary’s 
life, this sudden loss of the stern old man 
who bad been to her so gentile,and she 
mourned for him wita ail the intensity of 
her young heart. 

Alter rummaging the house high and 
low, ransacking drawers, writing-tabies, 
and cupboards tor anything in the shape of 
a will, Mr. Flynt came to her with a very 
rueful face, 

“My dear young lady,” be said, “I am 
sorry to say that thereis no sign of a will. 
You will permit me to say tLat I saympa- 
thize with you sincerely.” 

*\What doesit mean?’’ questioned poor 
Mary. 

‘Well, young lady, it means that our la- 
mented friend has—ahem—died intestate, 
and that the property goes to his next-of- 
kin— some scapegrace nephew, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Then it does not belong to me after all?”’ 
said Mary quietly. 

**No, Miss Dutton, it does not, I deeply 


‘1’ very giad,’’ said Mary, with a sigh 
of relief, much to the lawyer’s astonish- 
ment. 

‘Very glad?” he repeated in surprise. 

“Yes, Mr. Flynt,’’ said the girl, looking 
up at him: “it wonld have caused me great 
unhappiness. What rigbt had I to all tunis 
when wy father bad hisown kindred—his 
own family?” 

Mr. Fiynt elevated his eyebrows, but did 
not reply. These bucolic innocents were 
beyond his comprebension. 

‘*Have you any plans for your future?’’ 
he ventured to ask in the hall, while he 
was waiting for the dog-cart to take him to 
the station. 

Mary blushed slightly and looaed down 
to the floor. 

“Yes, I think so, thank you,”’ she an- 
swered, 


‘Because there is no necessity for you to 
hurry away from here,’ said Mr. Flynt; 
‘we have to find this scapegrace heir 
yet. and goodness knows where be may 
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And, with a band-shake cordial for him 
the lawyer took his seat in the dog-cart and 
drove off. 

Captain Felix bad returned to his regi- 
ment the day before Mr. Dutton’s sudden 
death, and knew rothing of the catastrophe 
until informed of it by a letter from Mary, 
a quiet little letter fuli of sorrow, to which 
Captain Felix replied in a lengthy epiatie 
crammed witb moral reflections on the un- 
certainty of human life, 

And the m con lated himself 
upon the fortunate inspiration which had 
led bim to declare his passion before any 

ble charge of mercenary motiy es might 
save been imputed to him, 

But a few days later, when it was whisp- 
ered abroad that old Squire Dutton had left 
no will bebind bim, and that his adopted 
daughter in pe mp was left pennil 
the Captain to congratulate bimeelf, 
and began to look grave. 

Then came a letter from Mary confirm- 
ing tbe rumors, and, with the unworidii- 
ness that characterized her, she spoke of it 
as a relief. 

He pondered this letter for a time, and 
then, thinking that be must see his family 
and sound them upon the altered aspect of 
affairs, the cantious young man wrote a 
short reply, telling his dearest Mary that 
he hoped to get leave shortly and to run 
home for a week or two, when he would 
again experience the rapture of seeing his 
darling. 





CHAPTER IV, 


OUR months had passed since the sud- 
den death of the old Squire, and the 


autuinn leaves were strewing the 
Sresneware of the coppice at Higu Dut- 

Ne 

On a falien tree-trunk by the side of the 
Jeaping brook sat Mary, her quiet thought- 
ful face wearing a pensive look in harmony 
with the shadows around ber, 

For the past month her lover’s conduct 
had been strange and fitful. 

Two or three burried notes at irregular 
intervals, short and uncertain,and not over- 
whelwing)y affectionate, were all that Mary 
had received in response to her numerous 
en for she bad turned to this the love 
of ber girlnood with new force, seeking 
therein consolation from the severance of 
her childbood’s affection. 

And now she knew that Captain Felix 
had been at the Hall for the past four days, 
= no word or sigo from him had reached 

er. 

It was Mary’s first passion—this love for 
Felix Carver; she did not shape in her wind 
any definite sense of misgiving save the 
vague feeling of coming trouble which op- 
pressed her. 

Sbe had even in her perfect trust written 
to her tardy lover to tell him that she would 
look tor him in the coppice this day,and she 
was waiting now and listening for tie glad 
sound of his footsteps, 

She looked at her watch; it was a quarter 
of an hour past the ro gem time, and she 
was beginning to think that Captain Felix 
was not cowing, and beginning also to feel 
angry and hurt, when she heard a foot 
step, and looking up, saw him crossing 
= narrow bridge and hastening towards 

er. 

His face wore a troubled look; and Mary, 
who was poapewes to give him a gentle 
rating for his neglect, forgot her inten- 
tion and scanned him with anxious sym- 

‘‘My dear Mary, I am very sorry,’’ began 
Felix; ‘‘I had the greatest difficulty to get 
away from the crowd at the Hail. They have 
a house-party up there, and my father 
wanted ine to stop.”’ 

“That is the reason I haveseen and heard 
nothing of youfor four whole days, I sup- 
sia bad fellow?” said Mary smil- 
ng. 


“Well, no—not exactly, Mary,” returned 
Felix uneasily. ‘‘But how did you know 
that I was at bome?”’ 

“Parker, our gardener, told me,” an- 
swerei aay > “He wasover at the Hall 
with some slips and heard of your return, 
And to him! am indebted for the infor- 
mation, or I suppose I should not have 
beard of it at all,’’ she added,a little re- 
| gsentfully. 

“No; I was about writing to you,my dear, 
when I received your letter, and there- 
fore | came instead, 

Something in his constrained manner 
struck Mary torcibly, for she looked at him 
swiftly and then asked: 

“Whatis the timatter, 
happened?”’ 

Her lover looked on the ground gloomily, 
and did not meet her gaze. 

“Ia itsomething very bad, dear?’’ Mary 
went on; and she slipped her Jittle rand 
comfortingly into his. 

“Yes, Mary, itis bad. You'll think me 
an awful brute—perhaps something worre 
—wnen I tell you.’’ 

“No, indeed 1 won’t, dear Felix!” said 
Mary, with ready sympathy, forgetting ber 
grievance. “J couldn’t think that of you 
unless you did something dishonorable or 
horrid, and that I know you couldn’t do, 
Felix!” 

Captain Felix had manliness enough left 
in him to feel himeelf at that moment more 
likeacur than he had ever had the good 
grace to imagine himself at any pericd of 
uls life. 

“Tell me all about it, Felix?’ the girl 
pleaded, vearning to exercise that birth- 


Felix—what has 











“Your father objecta!l And he wrote me 
a note full of courtesy and congratulation a 
few short weeks ago!’’ 

Then a sudden fiash of light burst 
upon the poor girl’s perplexed mind, and 
she turned upon her lover with a rapid geat- 
ure, 

“Ts it anything to do with money, Felix?’’ 
sbe asked. 

The hope of the Carvers shifted uneasily 
on = — — 

“Som ag of that sort, Mary,’”’ he at 
length replied. 

“Ab!” 

The girl was scrutinising his downcast 
face, as though sbe were striving to look 
— deptoe = his —_ 

‘And w our opinion, Ca n 
Felix?” " snes 

Her voice was so strange and cold now 
that the young man looxed up for an in- 
stant and met her steady gaze; then he 
averted his face agair. 

“Well, you know, Mary, it cut me up 
dreadfully; but what was to be done? It 
would not do for meto quarrel with my 
father, you know; and we could not live 
upon air, I’m horribly put out about it and 
—and all that sort of thing,” 

“I ought to be very grateful for your fee!- 
ings of regret!" said Mary icily. ‘Now 
that you nave told me your mind, I am in- 
clined to agree with you entirely. It would 
bave been a sad misfortune tor Captain 
Carver of Carver Hall to have married a 

r schoolmistress’s daughter. Sut it 
would nave been a greater misfortune, in 
uy opinion, now that I know more of him, 
if Captain Carver bad had the opportunity 
of marrying the heiress of High Dut- 
ton.”’ 

Captain Felix writhed beneath the sting 
of ber words, 

He had reckoned upon a storm of tears, 
perbaps entreaties, or ibly some mute 
but gratifying despair, but he bad not 
counted upon having to iisten to these 
chilling sarcasins from her cold li 

“Come, Mary,’’ he expostulated feebly, 
“] really think you're too hard apon me, 
{ would walt and work for you for years; 
but what is the use of waiting tor years to 
divide a crust of bread-and-cheese—fur | 
shall never have any money except the 
governor’a?”’ 

“I never thoughtof money,” said Mary 
sadly and quietly. “I only thought that 
you were a true and noble man,and worthy 
ofany woman’s love; and { made a mistake 
—that was all.’’ 

“Thank you,” returned Felix, his color 
rising visibly. He was nearly losing his 
temper. “Atany rate, Mary,’’ he added 
stiffiy, “‘my fatner is anxious to do the 
handsome, and wouid like to make you a 
present of tive bundred pounds as a little 
recoinpense or compensation, or whatever 
one ought to call it, in the belief that you 
might find it useful.” 

This was Captain Felix’s idea of a polite 
rendering of his father’s speech to the effect 
that ‘‘he must buy the little wretch off for 
anything upto five bundred pounds, and 
get out of the plight at once!”’ 

The girl turned upon him swiftly, her 
pale face crimsoning with anger, 

“Sir, you insult me grossiy—wantonly!”’ 
she exclaimed lonately. ‘'Thisis what 
you came to tell me then—that you were 
anxious to buy back your heart witb your 
paltry gold? Oh, shame upon you!”’ 

“No, Mary—don’t say——’”’ 

‘*But it je true,’”’ burst in Mary vebe- 
mently; “1 can read itallthoroughly. Take 
back your heart, sir; take your prolessions 
of love, they are false—all false and worth- 
less, Go back to your father and tell him 
that 1 make no claim upon you, that | 
should hold myself lower than the lowest 
if I touched one penny of his horrible 
money.” 

She had risen to her feet and spoke with 
rare passion, her great eyes flashing scorn 
and c’ ntempt at the abashed Felix, who,in 
spite of her contumely, was touched with 
secret admiration. 

‘‘\My dear, dear Mary, you wilfully mis- 
understand me!” he said. “I do love you 

”” 


‘*Lovel’’ echoed Mary, with immeasurable 
soornes. 

“Yes, love,” answered Felix resolutely. 
‘And because I love you I have spoken 
plainly and tried to put the thing in its pro- 
per light. My father places obstacles in our 
way because——”’ 

‘Because Iain now penniless,’ put in 


“— 

“Well, it isthe world’s way,” said Cap- 
tain Felix composedly, “And I love you 
too well, Mary, to ask you to share bread- 
and-cheese with me. Besides, if the gover- 
nor is prepared to come down handsome- 
ly,’’ he pursued, “I really don’t see why 
you shouldn’t have the benefit of it, Mary. 
For my part, I think thatthe chief reason 
for the existence of tathers is the coming- 
down-nandsomely business, don’t you 
know.” 

At this moment a rustling in the under- 
growth that skirted the clearing causet 
them both to turn their heads, just in 
time to see 4 stranger emerging into the 
open. 

They botb surveyed bira in astonishment 
as he calmly spproached them, for the cop- 
pice waa part of the private do uain of Higa 
Dutton, and the recollection of its late 
owner’s scant courtesy to trespassers of 
every degree was still within the recollec.- 
tion of ail bis neighvora, 








owner of these trees and rea, of the 
k yonder and the massive house that 
ooked like a dot onthe broad landsca 


through the long avenues of stately 
trees. 

He had th ht fit to make his entry into 
his domain in this abru and back-stairs 


manner, the day after his interview with 
Mr. Flynt senior, of Gray’s Inn. 

Captain Felix, from his seat on the log, 
continued to survey Mr. Dutton with an 
unpleasant frown, for he was annoyed at 
being interrupted in his argument just 
when, as he flattered himself, he was mak- 
ing some headway; and he felt anxious also 
as to the precise amount of his interesting 
converse which the strauger might have 
overheard. 

Perhapsthe fellow had been standing 
behind a tree-trunk for the past half-hour, 
listening to the whole of the young man’s 
lamentable mneanness, Oaptain Felix red-- 
dened at the thought, and, addressing Ber- 
nard, sald stiffly: 

“Are ‘ou aware that this private pro- 


perty, 

“Certainly!’’ returned Bernard proimpt- 
ly. “Are you?” 

The color on Captain Fel!x’s cheek grew 
darker at this cool response, and he turned 
to Mary, who was standing a few off, 
questioning|ly, only to find a look of doubt 
and apprehension spreading over her face 
as she surveyed the stranger. 

“May I ask who you are, sir?’”’ said Cap- 
tain Felix, with increased stiffness, again 
addressing himself to the imperturbable 
Bernard, who had come to a standstill in 
front of the young man, and was eyeing 
him with calm consideration, 

“Of course you may!” replied Mr, Dut- 
ton, with an airof candor. “I’m a vaga- 
bond—at least I was until yesterday. Who 
are your”’ 

“{ wanted to know why you have the 
audacity to intrude upon private conversa- 
tion, sir?’’ Captain Felix said with some 
warmtb, 

‘*Hallo--more privacy!” laughed the in- 
corrigible Bernard, ‘The soene is private, 
tbe conversation is private; I suppose the 
air is private, and [ vught to apologize for 
breathing it. But allow me to remind you, 
my young friend, that you spoke to your 
humbie servant in the first instance,’’ 

“IT asked you in the interests of this 
young lady, Miss Dutton, what business 
you had here?”’ 

“Since you pat it in that way,’’ said Mr. 
Dutton, “I don’t mind if I tell you. A 
man sent for me yesterday, and told me 
that this private property was my private 
property, and, believing him to be correct- 
ly informed, I took the libeity of coming 
down to have a look at it, just for the sake 
of old acquaintance. You have no objec- 
tion, I suppose?” concluded Bernard, with 
comical gravity. 

Captain Felix stared at the new master of 
High Datton in his shabby clothes and 
seedy hat, too astonished to apologize; but 
Mary stepped forward and confronted the 
speaker, 

* You are Mr. Bernard Dutton?” she said, 
looking into bis blue eyes, 

“Tamnthat unworthy individual!’’ re- 
plied Bernard; and hiseyes drooped before 
her searching gaze—for into his mind at 
that moment there flashed a recollection of 
a dainty little letter and a five-pound note 
fluttering down on the carpetiess floor of a 
garret—a recollection which had been often 
in bis thoughts, 

“Oh!” 

Tuis was all that the young lady said, but 
she said it very meaningly, and Mr. Dut 
ton’s eyes drooped atill more, 

‘I am not very presentable,”’ he went on, 
in an altered tone; “put I only ran down to 
have one look at the old per and did not 
think of meeting anybody.”’ 

There seeined to be the touch of a gentle- 
man in his altered manner-—-perhaps it was 
the unconscious influence of the old sur- 
roundings which brought to mind the 
time when he had been a gentieman;: and 
Mary sottened a little. She held out her 
band, 

Bernard started slightly, and then took 
the little gloved hand in his own for one 
instant, 

“T am glad to see you,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
have rever inet before. | have not been 
here for nearly twenty years. Mrs, Nether- 
bury—-is sbe still here?” he asked, 

Yes, Mr. Dutton; she is upat the house 
at this moment’”’ 

“Poor old soul—she used to be very fond 
of me! I will go and see her,” added Ber- 
nard; and Mary’s eyes brightened at this 
kindly recollection, 

After all he seeined gentie in bis man- 
ner, although he was dressed in such 
shockingly bad clothes, and there was a 
look in the tired blue eyes and on the 
worn, line-marked face, when he turned 
his gaz9 upon ber, which reminded her of 
the dead man lying there in the quiet 
churchyard as be had been wont to look 
upon her in his moments of tenderness. 
And she forgot the unfavorable impression 
created by bis apparent effrontery in the 
first moments of his conversation with 
Captain Carver. 

“You know the way to the house, Mr. 
Dutton?” she asked, with a simile. 

“{ don’t think I’ve forgotten,’’ he an- 
swered laughingly; and then he raised his 
hat, and, with a good-humored nod to the 
Captain, who still seemed lostin « state of 
stupefaction,he disappeared across the foot- 








Scientific and Useful. 
* Fu ANITU RE “PoLism.—Make ‘a mixture 
of olive oll one and vinegar two parta. 


Apply it to the furniture with a canton- 
flannel cloth. Rub dry with another cloth 


of the same material. “A housek who 
uses this polish on the finest varnis far- 
niture says it has no equal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—In France a very 

tical use of photography has recently n 
made, Several persons were imprisoned 
by the caving ofa wall. A hole was 
bored, and down this s tube with a camera 
was slid, The photograph showed the faces 
ot some of the deceased, and demonstrated 
the uselessness of efforts at rescue. 


SwouLsn Fret.—A German remedy 
for swollen feet, which should prove une- 
tul to police: mail carriers, printers 
and others whose business keeps them on 
their feet all day is composed of three 

salicylic 4, ten parts starch, and 
eighty-seven parts of pulverized soapstone, 
This, sitted into the shoes and stockings, 
keeps the feet dry and prevents chafing. 


Tus WHISTLE PHONOGRAPH.—An in- 
ventive genius of Bridge (Conn. ), has 
perfected an attachment, in the mature of a 
phonograph, whereby every blast of the 
whistle is recorded, together with the exact 
time at which it occurs. This is in the in. 
terest of railway companies, to protect 
them against false representations by per- 
sons who meet with accident on the track. 


Evxectrio Wripino.—By the new pre 
cess ot electric w eluding the heat is so a~bso- 
lutely localized that a piece of iron three 
inches long and an ip in diameter can 
be welded together and then held in the 
hands tor some time without any danger 
of burning. One special advantage is tha’ 
by this process those metals like zinc and 
tin, which melt at very low temperatures, 
can be welded as well as those which, like 
iron, require a very much higher heat. 


New LAUNCH.—A new launch, driven 
by a motor worked by naphtha, has been 
introdueed in London. An alcohol lamp 
is used to warm a vaporizer where the 
naphtha is vaporized and used in lieu of 
steam. The arrangement is very light—an 
18 foot launch, requiring a two-horse-power 
engine, weighing only about 200 pounds. 
An eight-horse.power engine weighs about 
600 pounds, or about one-fifth the weight 
ot a steam-engine and boiler giving the 
the same power. Moreover, in about two 
minutes, the launch can be got under way, 
and when running at full s can, it is 
stated, be stop in its own length, as the 
screw, which is three-bladed, can be re- 
versed rng, be A two-horse-power en- 
gine consumes less than a gallon of napb- 
tha per hour, 
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Farm and Barden, 


Frouit.—The use of a small evaporator 
will save many bushels of trait. On some 
farms apples are allowed to fall and remain 
on the ground, A little extra labor woulu 
evaporate them and make them available 
for winter use. 


PouLTRY.—Poultry yards should have 
soine kind of shade provided tor the hens. 
Ducks suffer greatly if exposed to the heat 
of the sun the whole day. A piece of mus- 
lin or brush arranged in the corner of the 
yard, will answer the purpose, 


Tue PrRoPpER Timk.—All green mate- 
rial, no matter how bulky, will soon de- 





compose if turned unaer by the plow or 
covered in the manure heap. Hence, now 
is the time to turn all green growth that 
may be unserviceable, such as weeds, etc. 
Ifthe work be delayeu until the frost kills 
them they will dry on the surtace ot the 
ground, Commies “cured,” and decompose 
very slowly. It is of more value to the 
soil toturn under the green growth, as it 
then adds a larger proportion of fertilizing 
material to the soil. 


PoTasH.— Potash enters largely into the 
composition of all fruits, and ashes are 
therefore the best fertilizer tor trees and 
vines, Many diséases, such as, blight, ye! 
lows, etc.. come trom the lack of the neces- 
sary elements of growth. A* ashes contain 
not only potash but also lime and phos- 
pboric acid, they form almost a complete 
fertilizer, Stable manure is not always 
suitable for orchards, as the decomposing 
inaterials sometimes induce disease, The 
use of mineral tertilizers will prove an ad- 
vantage at all seasons, 


Lim#t.—Lime may not show its bene- 
ficial effects on the soil for a year or two, a+ 
the character of the soll must be consid- 
ered. Lime adda but little valuable plant 
food to the soll, as all soils contain lime, 
but ite chemical action on the inert matter 
ot the soil liberates other substances that 
would not otherwise be available. It 
should be applied as regularly as manure 
in order to secure its assistance in decou- 
posing the plant food already existing in 
the soil. 


CORNSTALK®’, ETC,—Cornstal ka, oat, pea, 
and bean straw, and even the tops of root 





crops, Can bé wade serviceable il saved at 


the rigbt time, and a little preparation 
given them before feeding them to the 
stock. Nothing that can be turned into a 
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The Lost Days. 

A witty Frenchman said, ‘‘We all know 
that we must die, but none of us believe 
it.’ That was apparently a silly speech; 
but there was never anything more pro. 
found said on the subject. 

It we believed, if the fact came home to 
us as something more than a mere phrase, 
we should lead our lives in a tashion that 
would change the conatitution of society 
and the future cf nations. 

We fully recognize the fact which the 
Frenchman flippantly atated—that no hu- 
man beings really believe that death is in- 
evitable until the last clasp of the stone. 
cold king numbe their pulses. Derhaps 
this insensibility isa merciful gilt; ot any 
rate, it is a fact. 

If the belief came home with violence 
to our minds, we should suffer trom a kind 
of vertigo; but the merciful dulness which 
the Frenchman perceived and mocked in 
his epigram saves us all the miseries of ap- 
prebension. 

This is very curiously seen among sol- 
diers when they know that they must go 
inw action, The soldiers chat together on 
the night before the attack; they know that 
some of them must go down; they actually 
go so tar as to exchange messages. 
confidences of this sort, the men chat on; 
and we never yet knew or heard of one 
who did not speak of his own safe return 
asa matter of course, 

When a brigade charges, there may be 
a little anxiety at firet; but the whistle of 
the first bullet ends all misgivings, and the 
fellows grow quite merry, tLuugh it may 
be that half of them are certain to be 
down on the ground betore the aay is 
over, 

In the fight of life we all behave much 
as the soldiers do in the crash and hurry 
of battle. 
with a semblance of logic, we all know 
that we must move toward the shadows; 
but, even after we are mortally stricken 
by disease or age, we persist in acting and 
thinking as if there were no end. 

In youth we go almost further; we are 
too apt to live as though we were immor- 
tal, and as though there were absolutely 
nothing to result from human action or 
human inaction. 

To the young man and the young wo- 
man the future is nota blind lane with a 
grave at the end; it is a spacivus plain 
reaching away towards a far-off horizon; 
and that horizon reccdes and recedes as 
they move forward, leaving magnificent 
expanses to be crossed in joyous freedom. 
A pretty delusiot ! 

The youth harks onward, singing mer. 
rily and rejoicing in sympathy with the 
mystic song of the birds; there is 8o much 
space around him; the very breath of life 
is a joy; end he is content to taste in glo- 
rious idleness the ecstasy of living. The 
evening closes in, and then the horizon 
ecems to be narrowing; like the walls of 
the deadly chamber in the story, the skies 
abrink inward, and the youth has misgiv. 
ings 

The next day finds his plain shrunken a 


After 


It we reason the matter out 
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little in expanse, and his horizon bas not 
so superb asweep. Nevertheless he goes 
gaily on, and once more he raises bis voice 
joyously, and tries to think that the plain 
and horizon can contract no more. 

Thus in foolish hopefulness he passes bis 
days until the glorious plain of his dreams 
has been traversed, and, lo! under his very 
feet is the great gulf fixed, and far below 
the tide—the tide of Eternity—laps sul. 
lenly against the walls of the deadly 
chasm. 

If the youth knew that the gulf and the 
rolling river were so near, if he not only 
knew but could absolately picture his 
doom, would he be so merry? Ah, no! 

We repeat that, it men could be so dis 
ciplined as to believe in their souls that 
death must come, then there would be no 
lost days. Is there one of us who can say 
that he never lost a day amid this too briet, 
too joyous, too entrancing term of exist- 
ence? Not one. 

When we think of the lost days and the 
lost lives of which we have cognizance, 
then it seems as though we were gaaing on 
some vast charnel house, some ghoul- 
haunted place of skulls. Memories of 
those who trifled with lite come to us, and 
their very faces flash past us with looks of 
tragic significance, 

By their own fav v were ruined ; they 
were shut out of '/ '-9 of their gifts; 
their city of hi pe » ‘shed over and 
salted. 

The past cannot be retrieved, let canting 
optimists talk as they choose; what has 
been has been, and the eflects will last and 
#pread until the earth shal) pass away. Our 
acts our angels are, or good or ill; our fatal 
shadows that walk by us still. Tne thing 
done laste for eternity, the lightest act of 
man or woman has incalculably vast re- 
sulte, 

Bo it is madness to say that the lost days 
can be retrieved. They cannoti But by 
timely wisdom we may save the days and 
make them beneficent and fruitful in the 
future. 

Once impress upon any teachable crea- 
ture the stern fact that a day lost is lost 
forever, once make that belief part of his 
being, and then he will strive to cheat 
death. 

Perhaps it may’ be thought that we take 
sombre views of life. No; we see that the 
world may be made a place of pleasure, 
but only by learning and obeying the in- 
exorable laws which govern all things, 
trom the fall of a seed of grass to the nov- 


ing of the miraculous brain of man. 
- = 


ORDINARY rivers run small at the begin. | 


ning, grow broader and broader as they 
proceed, and become widest and deepest at 
the point where thev enter the sea. It is 
such rivers as the Christian's life is like. 


But the life of the mere worldly man is | 


like those rivers in Southern Africa, which 
proceeding from mountain freshets, are 
broad and deep at the beginning, and grow 
narrower and more shallow as they ad- 
vance. They waste themselves by soak- 
ing into the sands, and at last they die out 
entirely. The farther they run, the less 
there is of them. 

WirnoutT depth of thought or earnest- 
ness of feeling or strength of purpose, liv- 
ing an unreal life, sacrificing substance to 
show, substituting the fictitious for the na- 
tural, mistaking a crowd for society, find. 
ing its chief pleasure in ridicule, and ex- 
hausting its ingenuity in expedients tor 
killing time, fashion is among the last in- 
fluences under which a human being who 
reepects himself, or who comprehends the 
great end of life, would desire to be placed. 

Bg not too anxious for the few things 
that life requires; youth is flying rapidly 
past and beauty is vanishing, while with- 
ered age puts to flight amorous play and 
gentle sleep. The flowers of spring do 
not retain their bloom, nor does the ruddy 
moon always shine with the same lustre; 
why then, O man, dost thou disyuiet thy- 
selt forever with schemes that are far be 
yond the power of man? 

MEN say their pinnacles point to heaver. 
Why, so does every tree that bude, and 


every bird that rises as it sings. Men say 


their aisles are good tor worship. Why, 
80 is every mountain glen and rough sea 
shore. But this they have of distinct and 
ndlsputadle giory, that 


their mighty wa 
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were never raised, and never shall be, but 
by men who love and aid each other in 
their weakness. 

Tux conditions of city life may be made 
healthy, as far as the physical constitution 
is concerned; but there is connected with 
the business of the city so much competi- 
tion, so much rivalry, so much necessity 
tor industry, that I think it a perpetual, 
chronic, wholesale violation of natural 
law. There are ten men that can succeed 
in the country, where there is one that can 
succeed in the city. 

CuILpRex, like dogs, have so sharp and 
fine a scent that they detect and hunt out 
everything, the bad before al] the rest. 
They also know well enough how this or 
that friend stands with their parents; and 
as they practice no dissimulation whatever, 
they serve as ggcellent barometors to ob- 
serve the degree of tavor or disfavor at 
which we stand with their parents. 


Tux real security of Christianity is to be 
found in its benevolent morality, in its ex- 
quisite adaptation to the human heart, in 
the facility with which its scheme accom- 
modates itself to the capacity of every hu- 
man intellect, in the consolation which it 
bears to every house of mourning, in the 
light with which it brightens the great 
mystery of the grave. 

WHATEVER mitigates the woes or in- 
creases the happiness of others is a just 
criterion of goodnese; and whatever in- 
jures sociecy at large, or any individual in 
it, is acriterion ot iniquity. One should 
not quarrel with a dog without a reason 
sufficient to vindicate one through all the 
courts of morality. 

Wuen Anaxagoras was told of the death 
ot his son he only said “I knew he was 
mortal.’’ So we in all casualties of life 
should say, ‘I knew my riches were un- 
certain, that my friend was but a man,”’ 
Such considerations would soon pacify us, 
because all our troubles proceed from their 
being unexpected. 

I NEVER love those salamanders who 
are never happy but when they are in the 
fire of contentions. I will rather suffer a 
thousand wrongs than offer one. I have 
always found that to strive with a supe- 
rior is injurious; with an equal, doubtful; 
with an inferior, sordid and base; with 
any, full of unquietness, 


A uittLe knowledge leads the mind 
trom God. Unripe thinkers use their learn- 
ing to authenticate their doubts; while un- 
belief has its own dogma, more peremptory 
than the inquisitor’s. Patient meditation 
brings the scholar back to humbleness. 
He learns that the grandes’. truths appear 
slowly. 

Tue mere reality of life would be in- 
conceivably poor without the cuarm of 
fancy, which brings in its bosom, no doubt, 
as many vain fears as idle hopes, but lends 
much oftener to the illusions it calls up a 
gay flattering hue than one which inspires 
terror. 


TRANQUILITY consisteth in a steadiness 
of the mind; and how can that vessel 
that is beaten upon by contrary waves and 
winds, and tottereth to either part, be said 
to keep a steady course? Resolution is the 
only mother of security. 

As in geometry, the oblique must be 
known, as well as the right; and in arith- 
metic, the odd as well as the even; so in 
actions of life, who seeth not the filthiness 
of evil, wanteth a great foil to perceive the 
beauty of virtue. 


THERE Ought to be such an atmosphere 
in every Christian church thata man going 
there and sitting two hours should take the 
contagion of heaven, and carry home a fire 
to kindle the altar whence he came. 


As pills that are outwardly fair, gilt and 
rolled in sugar, but within are full of bit- 
lerness, even 80 iustful pleasure is no 
sooner hatched but repentance is at hand, 


| ready to supplant her. 
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The Werild’s Happenings. 


A man named Soup is building a hotel at - 
Uniontown, W. T. 


Attention is being directed in England to 
the decline in the marriage rate. 


Since August of last year there have 
been upwards of 8000 suicides in Paris, 


A cat, which its owner asserts has been 
in his family since 1847, died at West Baltimore re- 
cently. 


There are said to be thirteen cottagers 
at Lenox, Mass., who are worth §150, 000,000 In the 
agaregate. 

The French national debt is stated to be 


the lar gest in the world—$5, 000, 000,000; annual Inter~- 
est $264, 000, 000, 
Three hundred thousand people keep 


bees in America, and the annual product is 10), 000, - 
000 pounds of honey. 


The Goddess of Liberty in New York 
harbor is to have new insides. An iron staircase is 
to be built from her heel te her back hair. 


An Emporia, Kan., girl married a man 
the other day who, according to the local press, 
*officiates’’ at one of the popular meat markets of 
that place. 


Because & Texan woman had not $60 
ready to pay a discharged laborer, he went into her 
field and shot seven mules and a horse, that were 
worth $1200, 


An observer must stand 6,667 feet above 
the level of the sea to discern a vessel one hundred 
miles distant, and 16,666 when itis distant two hun- 
dred miles, 


A Boston undertaker recently made a 
$5000 coffin for one of the Beacon street blue stock- 
ings. It wassaid tobe the most costly coffin ever 
finished and sold in America, 


Don’t kiss aconsumptive. According to 
a conclusion of the recent International Medical 
Congress in Paris, osculation may carry the tuber- 
cular bacilli in atoms of sputum on the lips, 


Four years ago an Atlanta girl and a te. 
male associate married into each other's family, the 
weddings taking place during an elopement, Last 
week both couples began divorce proceedings, 


Two small boys, Tom Ray and W. L 
Daggy, of Spencer, Ind., were saved while berry- 
ing from the bite of a rattler by their little dog, that 
took the blow intended for them, The dog died soon 
afterward, 


For some time past a movement has been 
in progress in St, Louls looking to the tatroduction 
of the penny into general use in trade in that city, 
Hitherto the nickel has been the smallest coin in or- 
dinary use there, 


An infant went into spasms on hearing 
the shrill whistle of a steamer at Bullock's Point, 
R. L., recently, and died ina short time. The pa- 
rents threaten to sue for damages, claiming that the 
whistling was unnecessary. 


In the Madrid prison prisoners are al- 
lowed out at night oceasionally. One, Varela, 
joined his accomplice outside, engaged in the mur- 
der of his mother, divided her money with nis pals, 
and then returned to bis cell, 


The limited space under many a corner 
peanut stand in New York, so it is stated, is not only 
used as a sleeping place by the thrifty Italian owner, 
but lodgers are taken In, and lie packed like Maine 
minnows in a French sardine box, 


A man down in Dickson county, Tenn., 
planted watermelons jJast at the edge of his farm, 
and the vines ran over into a neighbor's fleld and 
produced so many and such large melons that the 
neighbor ts about to sue for Lrespass. 


Lancaster county, Pa., people have been 
receiving circulars which state that ‘‘Hon, W. Van- 
derbilt’’ has left $2,000,000 to be divided among poor 
people in $50 piles. The circulars requesi the re- 
celvers to send 96.50 In order to get the $50, 


Among useful novelties is the tea-ball. 
It is made of silver, hollow and perforated, The tea 
leaves are placed in the ball, which is then immersed 
in hot water. The perforations allow the tree pas- 
sage of tne tea but do not permit the leaves to es- 
cape. 

It is said that at horse races in Brazil, 
South America, professional betters are locked up 
in rooms with grated windows, from which they 
make their bets. They are held there until the :ace 
is over In order to prevent them from getting away 
with the stakes. 


Dog swimming races are the latest addi- 
tion to Boston sports, Floats are anchored at a 
given distance off shore, and from these the canines 
start, being preceded by their handlers in boats, 
who urge the animais to do their utmost by holding 
tempting morseis of food at an unreachable dis 
tance, 


A Brooklyn car horse got on a rampage 
and demolished a large plate winduw, knocked 
down two children and broke the collar-bone of a 
third person. As though wanting to ‘‘bury his 
dead’’ he then made for an undertaker‘'s establish- 
ment, which he entered by way of an $100 plate-glass 
window. 


A New Haven lawyer, who fell asleep in 
his office, didn’t awaken until after the entire bulld- 
ing had been looked up. By theaid of a telephone 
he signalled for a ladder with which he escaped irom 
one of the upper windows, though with so much 
puiicity that hisattemptto keep the whole aftsir 
quiet was foiled. 


Robe:it Harding, a young English So 
clalist, when he wants to make a speech on the 
streets or public squares, padlocks bimself with a 
chain to an iron fence or some similar fixture, Then 
when the police come to take him they have to spend 
along timein getting him unfastened, and he can 
make a pretty long speech before he is carried off, 


Exactly a quarter of a century ago one 
Foreman, then a soldier inthe Kebeilion, was sen- 
tenced to the Missouri Penitentiary for six years 
for the thett of a horse. During the night he es- 
caped and remained in ireedom until the other lay, 
when he was again taken into custody and sent back 
Jefferson City to serve the six years He 


aims to have lived wit f Hanolba 
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HER ANSWER, 





BY A. L. 





When love is true, it does not need 
‘To pause and wonder what to do; 
And ever since you thought of me, 
I think that [ have thought of you. 


And so your words within my heart 
Found echoes, swift, and sure, and sweet; 
e*s tale is happy when it comes 
lips that can the tale repeat, 


And sol take your loyal heart, 
And 6o | take your honest hand, 
And you may proudly call me ‘*Wife,*’ 
And give me Love's gold wedding band, 
—_—_ — 


A Little Plush Purse. 


BY L. T. O 

T was 2.30 on a bleak day at the end of 
| April as the up fast train glided round 

a curve, and came to a standstill at the 
platform of Orwell Station. At the same 
moment a lady in a little, two-wheeled 
cart, drawn by a fast-trotting pony, drove 
up to the station, and, leaping out, took a 
ticket, and hurriedly crossed the platform 
to a first-class carriage, the door of which 
was held open for her by the station-master 
himeelt. 

“Will you plea:e see if George is there 
to take my pony back, Mr. Owen?’”’ she 
said, as the train moved. 

“All right, my lady,’ and the train 
dashed on. 

Orwell was a small place rather more 
than half-an-hour from Waterloo, and fast 
trains only stopped there to accommodate 
a few aristocratic families who owned 
large houses in the near neighborhood of 
the station. 

One of these was the Duke of Lochiel, 
whose eldest daughter, the Lady Victoria 
Brown, bad just narrowly escaped losing 
her train altogether. 

She was a handsome and rather haughty- 
looking girl of five-and-twenty, with a lot 
of bright hair elaborately curled and 
plaited under her little seaiskin toque, 
and handsomely dressed in a close-fitting 
sealskin jacket and a gown of brown silk 
and cashmere wondertully draped at the 
back in innumerable folds and puffs, 
according to the fashion of the moment. 

The train would not stop again until the 
tickets were taken just before entering 
Waterloo Station, and Lady Victoria, who 
was going up to town to meet her tather 
and take him shopping, after settiing her 
draperies and herself to her satisfaction 
leant her eibow on the cushion beside her, 
rested her chin upon her little gloved 
band, and gtsing outatthe wintry fields 
tell into adeep reverie, without bestow- 
ing more than a glance upon her only 
fellow-traveller, who as studiously devoted 
herself to the view through the window at 
the opposite side of the carriage, 

She was agirl some four or tive years 
younger than Lady Victoria Brown, with 
a slight figure, a very sweet oval face, and 
dark blue eyes full of shyness. She was 
well but simply dressed in a tailor-made 
costume of dark cloth, trimmed with fur, 
and a hat to match, under which her silky 
brown hair waved softly over her smal! 
ears, and was simply knotted behind. 

The girls knew each by sight, but (hat 
was all. 

The one was the Lady Victoria Brown, 
the daugbter of the Duke of Lochiel of 
Lochiel Manor, Orwell, and half-a-dozen 
more places, 

The other was Jessie Waidron, daily 
governess to the two daughters of Mr. 
Beauchamp, stockbroker, of Orwell Park 
and Throgmorton Street. And _ both 
desired to keep the whole length of the 
first-class compartment between them, 
one from pride, one from timidity, 

Just after the train had rushed through 
Clapham Junction, a sudden biast of cold 
air disturbed Lady Victoria’s reverie, and 
involuntarily glancing at her companion, 
she saw her hastily closing the opposite 
window, and with a severe look, which 
she meant as areproot to Miss Waldron 
for ber want of thought, she turned again 
to her own side of the carriage and let ber 
thoughts revert to ber intended shopping. 
Would her tather be ina generous mood 
or not? 

She put her hand in her pocket for her 
purse, which contained a small list of 
articles she must have, and another of 
things she would like to have. 

Her purse was not in her pocket, and 
with a puzzled expression she stood up 
and looked in her muff and onthe seats. 
The purse was nowhere to be seen, and 
Lady Victoria bent down and looked under 
the seats, and on the floor, and pushed 


t water tin witb her French kid 





aside the bh 


boot. 





Miss Waldron sat silent and selt-absorb- 
ed in her corner of the carriage, until Lady 
Victoria, having vainiy hunted every 
other corner of the carriage and of her 
pocket, touched her on the arm, and bend- 
ing down said angrily— 

“You have taken my purse.’’ 

Jessie Waldron spraug to her feet, her 
sweet face flushing crimson with the 
suddenness of the charge. 

For an instant the two girls stood 
silently tacigg each other, their slight 
figures swaying with the motion of the 
train, which began just then to slacken 
speed, and in less than a minute ¢ame to 
a standstill at the ticket platform. 

“You must be mad,” said Jessie, almost 
in a whisper. 

“No, I am not,’ replied Lady Victoria, 
hanghtily. “I am absolutely certain that 
I had the purse in my hand when I 
entered this compartment. I placed it in 
my pocket, keeping my ticket in my 
hand. It is gone. I have hunted every- 
where. I shall give you in charge as a 
pick pocket,’”’ 

Jessie sapk down upon the seat; her 
trembling limbs refused to support ber. 
She was dazed. Her thoughts had been 
busy with dreams of her future life—ot the 
years when Lionel Causton should have 
briets enough to supporta wife. 

She had, doing that brief ride, furnished 
all the rooms of their modest abode at 
Notting Hill, and was standing at the 
drawing-room window watching for his 
return honte, ready to fly and open the 
door to him, when Lady Victoria Brown 
roused her so rudely from her deep 
reverie, with ber baughty and abrupt 
accusation. 

“You must be mad,” Jessie reiterated. 

“Tickets, ladies, please.”’ 

Lady Victoria turned quickly to the 
ticket-collector, and stated her loss, The 
man called the guard, who came and 
listened deterentially to Lady Victoria’s 
statement and charge against Jessie, 

“Excuse me, my Lady; with your 
permission l’il search the carriage my- 
selt.’’ 

He waved his green flag, and as the 
train moved on he stepped into the 
compartment and searched, as Lady 
Victoria had searched, every nook and 
corner, even taking up her Ladyship’s 
little sealskin muff and shaking it well. 

No purse was to be found. 

Lady Victoria turned ber dress pocket 
inside out. 

‘““You bave no other pockets, my Lady?” 
asked the guard, as the train drew up at 
Waterloo. 

“None. I am quite positive that I had 
the purse in hand when I entered the 
carriage, and that I afterwards put it into 
my pocket. I did not open either door 
or window until the ticket collector came. 
Fetch a policeman, please. I shall give 
the person in charge.”’ 

Lady Victoria spoke angrily, with flush- 
ed cheeks and flashing eyes. 

She stepped from the carriage on to the 
plattorm, and Jersie followed, with white 
cheeks and trembling limbs, 

A tall, fair woman in black was stand- 
ing opposite to their carriage; she stepped 
forward as Jessie got out of it. 

“Ob, mother, I am so glad you are 
here! A dreadful thing has happened.” 

And poor Jessie leant against her 
motber, and would have cried but that 
she feared to attract a crowd. 

‘(What is it, my dearest?’’ 

Before Jessie could reply, the guard 
returned with a policeman, and at the 
same moment a sbort gentleman, with 
bright auburn hair and a quick, fussy 
manner, came bustling up— 

“Oh! bere you are, Victoria, 
you had lost the train again. 
you waiting tor?’’ 

“I have had my purse stolen, papa; and 
I believe this young person has taken it, 
and am giving her in charge.” 

“Why, biess me! Victoria, that’s 
Beauchamp’s pretty governess. You can’t 
give her in charge,’’ said the Duke in an 
undertone. 

“IT shall, papa,’’ replied his daughter, 
ealmly. And then she told him rapidly 
the tacts of the case, whilst the police nan 
stood a few paces off waiting. 

‘‘How much had youin your purse?” 
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Lady Victoria looked eagerly over ber 
tather’s shoulder. 

The purse contained three sovereigns 
and some silver. 

“There, Papa; she has three sovereigns, 
you see, and one of them isa King George!”’ 
exclaimed Lady Victoria, triumphantly. 

“ut the ring, my dear; anyone might 
have three sovereigns.”’ 

“I believe she threw the ring out of the 
window. I was sitting almost with my 
back to her, looking out of my window, 
until I heard her cpen the window at the 
end of the carriage.”’ 

“I only threw out a letter that I torn up,’’ 
said Jessie, with quivering lips 

“Itis very unpleasant—very unpleasant 
indeed,” said the Duke. “I do wish you 
would not lose your things, Victoria. | 
am afraid we must drive up to Bow 
Street.”’ 

“Jessie,” said Mrs, Waldron, quietly, 
“IT will not come with you. I will take 
another cab and fetch Lionel.” 

“Ob, do, mother!’ and Jessie’s pale 
cheeks flushed with light and hope. 

The Duke was a thorough gentleman, 
kind and considerate, 

He did not wish to draw a crowd round 
his daughter, or to give Jessie more pain 
than was necessary. He offered her his 
arm, and led her to a cab, and signed to 
his daughier to follow. 

“Papa, [ am not going In the same cab; 
send the policeman,’’ remonstrated Lady 
Victoria in a whisper. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Victoria; the girl 
basn’t got small-pox. I am sure she is ex- 
tremely pretty and lady-like.”’ 

“Pick pockets often ere, papa, and may it 
is kleptomania,” replied his daughter, 
scornfully. 

“Well, I shall not let her ride through 
London witb a policeman on the box until 
there is more proof against her than there 
is at present. I may get in tor heavy 
damages it your charge is a false one, 
Victoria.” 

“But it is not, papa. I teel certain she 
took the purse;’’ but she stepped into the 
cab and sat down opposite Jessie, and the 
two girls drive to Bow Street in silence, 
the Duke and the policeman following 
close in a bansom. 

The sitting Magistrate was tired and 
hungry when they arrived, and would 
have refused to hear the charge had it 
been preferred by anyone less exalted 
than the Duke of Lochiel and his daughter. 

Lady Victoria had never expected to see 
anything so novel as the inside of a police- 
court and areal live sitting Magistrate, 
and her quick eyes wandered every- 
where. 

She preferred her charge very clearly 
and concisely. 

She had bought ber ticket at Orwell 
with the last silver she had in her purse, 
and had entered the compartment with her 
purse in her band. 

She distinctly remembered placing it in 
her pocket after she had shut up the 
window. It contained three sovereigns, 
one being a King George, a diamond ring, 
and a little paper of memoranda. 

No one was in the carriage but the 
prisoner, who had opened the window at 
her end of the carriage for some purpose 
during the short run. 

That was the gist of Lady Victoria’s 
statement. 

The Duke then handed over Jessie's 
purse, and Lady Victoria pointed out that 
it contained three sovereigns, one of them 
being a King George. 

“A singular coincidence,” remarked the 
Magistrate, “if nothing more. The 
prisoner must be searched, of course;’’ 
and Jessie was conducted to 
room, her tears falling fast. 

‘“‘We can do little more to-day, your 
Grace,”’ said the Magistrate. “To-day is 
Friday. | must remand the prisoner unt’! 
Monday at 10 A. M. Your Grace bad 
better communicate with your solicitors, 
who will doubtless advise you to bave the 
line searched tor the purse and ring.’’ 

“Perhaps Mr. Owen may have noticed 
that I held my purse in my hand,”’ in- 
terrupted Lady Victoria. 

“Your lawyers will doubtless collect all 
evidence,”’ remarked the 
Magistrate, 





“IT bad three sovereigns, papa, and a | 
diamond ring with one stone loose, One 
of the sovereigns wasa King Goorge, I re- 
member.’’ 

The Duke lifted his hat to Jc ssie. 

“This is a very unpleasant business, | 
Will you mind telling us now much you 
have in purse?’’ 


Jessie handed her purse at once to the 
Duke 

I may open it?’’ he ask 

Certainly 


Atthis moment Jessie returned, sale 
and trembling, the search having been 
entirely truitless, and was told that she 


was remanded until Monday for the 


| @ llection of evidence. 


“Shall I[—sball I bave to stay here?’’ 


she asked, with terrified eyes. 


“Of course.”’ 
Jessie sank dow! mm tbe nearest nail 
prospect a prim for three ony 
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sympathizing stare, and thought she was 
acting. 

The Duke looked very uncomfortable; 
the Magistrate was used to it. 

Suddenly the door of the room opened 
hastily, and agentioman walked in, and 
with a bow to the Magistrate, who seemed 
to recognize him, crossed to Jessie and 
took bis stand beside her. It was Lionel 
Causton. 

He was followed by Mra. Waldron, look- 
ing flushed and hurried. 

Jessie rose to her teet with a little cry, 
and involuntarily laid her hand upon bis 
arm, but as instantly withdrew it, and 
with a drooping face took a step or two 
away trom him. 

“IT ama prisoner, Lionel.” 

He smiled; and his face which, if nct 
handsome, was a strong, good tace, looked 
very pleasant when he smiled. 

He took her hand, and drew it with 
gentle determination through bis arm. 

To Jessie it was as though the sun 
suddenly shone brightly through a London 
fox. 

Lionel] asked to hear the charge, which 
was repeated to him in as few words as 
possible. 

“May I ask Lady Victoria what kind of 
purse it was?’’ 

“A Little plush purse,”’ she replied, 

“It itcannot be found on the line, and 
bas not been tound on the—prisoner’’— 
Lionel’s voice taltered just a little over 
that bitter—“‘what do you suppose can 
have become of it?’ . 

“She may may have passed it on to the 
person who met her at Watertoo,”’ replied 
Lady Victoria, promptly, glancing at Mrs. 
Waldron, who flushed deeply at being 
thus drawn into the carge. “She met her 
at the very door of the carriage, end I was 
surprised that the police let ber go quietly 
away. Thering isa valuable one, and may 
easily have been transterred and pawned 
by this time.’’ 

Lady Victoria certainly possessed a 
prompt brain and a tertile imagination. 
The Magistrate looked at her with un- 
disguised admiration, 

“You would makea fine detective, my 
lady,’’ he said, with a smiling inclinatio. 
of his white head towards the Duke's 
handsome daughter. 

“After all, Victoria,’ said the Duke, 
impatiently, “the ring is not worth filty 
pounds, and I should be uncommonly 
giad to pay fifty pounds to be rid of all 
this disagreeable business. But you are 
#0 hot-headed and impulsive; you took the 
matter into your hands, and made out the 
whole case right off.” d 

“You will see that I am right, papa,’’ 
replied his daughter with calm confidence. 
“I can wait until | am proved right tor 
your approval.” 

“Well, well, I can’t say I wantto see 
; you proved right. Come along now; we 
are wasting all the afternoon over this 
trumpery ring. 
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Mra Waldron and Jessie lived in 
lodgings in Charlotte Street, Bedford 
‘Square, where they shared a drawing- 
room and a large bedroom. 

Both of them were out the greater part 
ot every day, Jessie at Orweil, and ber 
| mother at the British Museum. She was 
a clever linguist, and for some years had 


| added to their slender income by 
translating and copying tor country 
scholars who could not themselves 
frequent the HKritish Museum Keading- 
room. 


It was 4 o’clock on Friday evening, and 
Mrs. Waldron and Jessie bad just tinished 
the mockery of dining. 

The Magistrate had consented to let 
Jessie out on bail; and “Vionel had, after a 
slight delay, arranged che bail for her, It 
was s0m6 mitigation of her misery to be at 
home, able to talk everything over with 
her motber and with her lover, whom she 
was expecting «very minute, 

The room looked bright and elegant, 
| with flowers and ferns in the window, a 

bright fire reflected in the red-tiled hearth, 

a bookcase well filled with choice books, 
(and Jessie’s pretty black-and-golu piano 

across One corner, 

Mra, Waldron lay on a couch near the 
fire. 

She was tall and fair, with soft rippling 
hair that needed no cap, and bright, gentle 
blue eyes, and she retained the soft, un- 
wrinkled complexion ot a calm nature. 


But her usually placid tace was rad and 
| rufiled now, as she lay and watched the 
restiess pacing to and fro of Jessie, who 
looked = still more slight and girlish 
divested of ber outdoor jacke', and clad in 
a simple, clore-filling Irene of dark 
asiiimere, with dee; andes «cf tol ark 
plush at neck and wrists, w! ance 
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little hands, 
“Mother, I should have gone mad alone 


in _— cell to-night.”’ 

“My darling, don’t think of it, Thank 
Heaven you are not there, I should bave 
gone mad too, I think,” and Mra. Waldron 
rose from ber sofa aliniessiy. She was 
tired out, but too restiess and uneasy to re- 
mein still long. She crossed to an arin- 
chair and sat down in and presently 
Jemie came and knelt de ber, and laid 
her littl shining bead on her mother’s 
shoulder, 

‘Mother, what should I have done with- 
out you and Lionel? Anyone might be 
acoused as I am. What in the world 
would a friendless girl do who nad to go 
to prison?” 

“Oh, my don’t excite yourself 
about aappemes things. People bave been 
falsely accused from the beginning of time 
—accused of every possible crime, froin 
pillering to murder—and such things will 
go on to the end of the world, Some 
triumpb and prove their innocence, and 
some die of the shame and winery.” 

“Which sbail I do, 1 wonder, wother?”’ 
and Jessie leaned her elbows on her 
inother’s lap aad lifted an earnest, troubled 
jace to hers, 

Mre. Waldron took the sweet face 
between ber bands and pressed a long, 
loving kiss upon ber forehead, but nade 
no reply in words, ber heart was two full. 

“Even if I triumph and prove my 
Innocence, mother, Lady Victoria's hasty 
acousation must crush > | whole future, 
1 can never, never marry Lionel now.” 
Lionel, child! Why 








“Never marry 
notr”’ 

Betore Jeasie could answer, there was a 
rapid double knock at the front door, and: 
she rose baatily from ber knees, and stood 
beside the fire with beatiug heart and her 
color coming and going fitfully. 

Apother minute, and her lover entered 
the room, 

How eaally life would be if those broad 
shoulders might stand always, as she had 
hoped they would, between her and the 
world! Bat now— 

Nhe gave biim doth ber hands in silence, 
and, still holding the 1, be sat down on the 
eofa, and drew ber down beside him, 

“Now, my deareat, tell meal! about it, 
if you are not wo tired. I am absolutely 
determined to overthrow that hoity-toity 
young lady of title, I believe ber father 
would be delighted,” 

“Ob, Lionel’'—and Jessie amiled, spite 
of ber troubled mind—‘it would be nice; 
Lut I see no chance of it”’ 

“1 do,” be replied, confidently. “I am 
a resolute man, as you know, Jessie, and 
1 am resoived to find out the truth, the 
real truth, and nothing but the truth,’”’ 

Heo sat beside her jike a tower of strength, 
bis stead, resolute brown eyes gazing 
straight into her troubled ones, She began 
to feel something like courage rise up in 
her heart. 

“Did you not notice my lady’s move- 
ments atall in the carriage, Jessie? Did 
you see ber put ber purse in ber pock«t?”’ 

“No, Lionel, I saw nothing. 6 were 
both anxious to keep as far apart as 
possible. She gazed out of her window, 
and | gazed outot mine. Besides, Lionei, 
1] never thought of ber; | wes—I was 
absorbed in castle-bullding.” 

Lionel bent bis curly brown head and 
kissed the blushing cheek nearest to hin, 
and Jessie went on— 

‘4 had a note of Mra. Beauchamp's in 
my muff—some instructions about the 
irle’ studies—and without noticing what 

f was doing, 1 tore itall to pleces; so I 
opened the window and threw out the bite 
pot tw litter the carriage, and she says | 
threw oat ber purse and ring.”’ 

“We must find those pieces and put them 
together,’’ said Lionel, 

“Ob, it is impossible, Lionel; they were 
tiny pieces, and ths wind wasno strong it 
carried them right away.”’ 

Lionel frowned and lapsed into deep 
thought 

“Will you go to Orwell to-morrow?”’ he 
asked. 

“What for?” she asked, looking startled 
and soared. 

“To Beauchatwp Park, I mean.’’ 

“No; the girl are going out to-morrow, 
I could not bave gone in any case, | can 
never face those railway porters again. 
Mother will write to Mr. Beauchamp, as, 
of course, I cannot go on Monday; and 
besides he js sure to bear,’’ 

“IT will fetch my desk and write now,”’ 
said Mre, Waldron, 

Jessie sat very still for some minutes 
after her mother left the room, her lips 
comm preseed tightly together, as if sue were 
nerving herself to a painful effort. 

Lionel was racking hie brain to find a 
way out of the meshes which had been 
thrown over bis betrothed. 

Neither to motber nor lover had the 
possibility of the aocusation being true 
ever occurred for the briefest instant, 

Presently Jessie drew ber hand from 
Lionel'’s clasp and rose and stood opposite 
to him on the other side of the fire, with 
one white hand resting on the mantel- 
piece, for she was trembling all over, 

‘Lionel,’ she began, and there was a 
pathetic quiver in her voice wtich made 
bim raise bie head with startled look, 
‘there can be nothing more between us 
after thie, I must give you up—I muat 
set you free. 1 can never, never be your 
wife.”’ ; 

And her little glossy head drooped low 
to bide her tearful eyes, 

“My darling, trouble is turning your 
dear little brain,” said Lionel, risiag, and 
crossing towards her. 

‘*pon't touch ime, Lionel, please,’’ she 
said, putting out her hand to stop him: “or 
I ahail not have courage to go on 

‘ 
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But Lione! paid no heed. He only took 
‘the outstretohed hand in one of bis, and, 
placing the othor arm round her, drew her 
close to him with a strength she could not 
resiat even had she wished, and what girl 
would wish? 

As weil say ber say there, with that 
strong, firm arm to support her slight 
trembling form. And she had thought so 
certainly that ahe would have it ali her 
life. 

“] shall take you straight off to charch 
to-morrow morning, if you are foolish, 
Jeasic; a special licence and a wedding trip 
are more than wecan either of us afford 
just now, but I ahball get into debt 
recklessly, if you take absurd ideas into 
your bead.” 

“It bas been in my mind ceaselessly, 
Lionel, from the first. When you are 
Lord Chai cellor—end you are certain to be 
one day—people will write notices of you, 
and ask whom you married; and, Lionel, 
think if anyone raked upthe story that 
your wife—your wife, Lionel—was once 
accused of common theft, and searched in 
a police-station!”’ 

And Jessie buried her face in her handa, 
anu sobbed helplessly, 

“My darling love—don't; tong break my 
heart,” said Lionel, putting his other arm 
round her and kissing her with passionate 
tenderness. “Do you think I would lose 
you ww win a woolsack, ora throne even? 
I would :ather throw up my profesmon and 
take you out tothe Colonies, We are just 
the sort of couple to flourish out there, 
Young, healthy, and energetic, with both 
our heads set on the right way—e: least 

enerally,’’ he added, ‘Yours bas got a 
ttle crooked this evening,” and he stopped 
to look into her face to try and make her 
amile again; but it was a very pathetic 
sinile he got, almost sadder than tears, 

“My name will be in all the papers, 
Lionel,’ she whispered, 

“No, it won’t darling,’ be answered 
promptly. ‘You forget I am only halfa 
barrister at present, and half a journalist. 
1 know all the reporters pretty well, and 
can at least save you that. And now, 
Jeasie, understand, come weal, come woe, 
come friend, come foe, you and I can never 
vart. In England, or in America, or in 

imbuctoo, if necessary, we fight the battle 
of life in hand.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a world 
of love and trust in them, but shook her 
head doubtfully. 

1} am not convinced, Lionel; but we 
will wait until—until after Monday.”’ 

e s * aa * — 
That fateful Monday was long in coming, 
and yet at iast it arrived all too soon. 
Lionel spent the interval ina ceaseless 
bunt for evidence. He went to Waterloo 
and inspected the first-class compartment 
in which the girls had travelled, but of 
course be found aothing. 

He went to Orwell and talked to the 
station-mmaster; he walked every inch of 
the way to Waterloo, accompanied by a 
nlateiayer, who was instructed to keep a 
neh-aus for a plush purse. Lionel himself 
chose the side on which Lady Victoria 
would have dropped her purse out of the 
carriage, 

If it was on the line at all, it would 
be on that side, he knew. But he dis. 
covered os - and Monday found him 
jaded and anxious, but still resolute and 
watchful—keenly, phenomenally watchful. 

Monday dawned chill and foggy. Jessie 
felt devoutly thankful for that fog, as she 
jolted down Endell Street in a four- 
wheeled cab with her mother, 

There would not be many spectators in 
Court. All who could would stay at home 
on such a day. 

The suspense and misery of the last two 
days had told upon Mra. Waldron and 
Jessie; they both looked pale and de- 
pressed, and their eyes told tales of sieep. 
leas nights, 

The morning’s post had brought a letter 
from Mr. Beauchamp with a cheque for 
what was owing to Jessie and £25 added, 
a quarter’s salary, in lieu of nutice, His 
lever was kind, but hard. He regretted 
much the mistake (underlined) for which 
Mies Waldron was suffering, but under the 
circumstances be was sure Mra. Waldron 
would agree with him that it would be 
desirable to find another companion for bis 
daughters, 

“Ot course, mother, it is very natural; 
porters would point ine out to each other, 
and that would not be nioe tor hie giris 
when they travel with me,” said Jessie, 
“l wonder if Lady Victoria realizes how 
she has ruined my life.’’ 

“She thinks she is right, dear one; she 
does not Know you as we do. 1 wish some 
lignt would break on the mystery; it is 
inost mysterious, But see, here we are, 
and here is (jonel.’’ 

The cab stopped, and Lionel opened the 
door and almost lifted Jessie out and 
hurried her inside, 
| “Courage, my own love,’’ be whispered, 
as he felt how she was trembling on his 
ari 

“Ob, Lionel, shall I ever have courage to 
stand up before them all?’’ 

“If it is humanly possible, I will save 
you trom it, my darling,’’ he said, 
passionately. 

“Heaven bless you, Lionel. You have 
learnt nothing?” 

“Nothing—as yet.’’ 

It was wore than an hour before their 
case was called, the longest hour Jessie 
had ever known. 

During all that time she sat silent, with 
ev ry nerve strained to the utmost pitch of 
intensity; and when the summons came 
and she rose to obey it, her knees gave 
way beneath her, and she sank at her 





‘ 
' time in ber illé, 





nother’s feet in a dead faint for the first | 
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“Let the charge proceed,” said the 
Magistrate, when he was told what bad 
ha ; “she will revive presently.” 

@ was sorry for the pretty young gir! 
who had been brought before him so 
hastily on mag 

He knew Mr. Causton slightly as a young 
barrister of sense and energy; also he did 
not want to waste his own time or keepa 
a and his daughter waiting any 
onger. 

The Lady Victoria Brown was tirst called, 
and mated ber charge, word for word, as 
she had stated it on Friday. 

She had since seen the n-master at 
Orwell, and he could swear that she held 
her muff in one hand snd her purse—a 
little plush parse—in the other when she 
spoke to him about her pony just before 

* raised the window. 

Lionel’s burning eyes never -teft her face 
as ehe spoke. 

She looked very proud and handsome, 
and he saw as yet nociue tothis blinding 


ae oo 

“Could your pocket have been picked, 
do you think, without your knowledge in 
any but a crowded carriage?’ asked the 
Magistrate. ‘‘There was only one other 
occu pant, I believe.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course it could,” replied 
Lady Victoria, haughtily, “by clever 
fingers. { sat nearly all the time looking 
out of window with my back to—to the— 
utber occupant, and pockets are so far 
back nowadays, amongst the draperies, 
you know,”’ 

A light leaped into Lionel’s face as she 
uttered these words, and a bope into his 
heart—a hope so sudden and #o strong that 
for a brief instant it stopped the action of 
that important organ, and made him, 
strong man as he was, feel dizzy. 

He might save bie little love even yet the 
dreaded ordeal. He rose to his teet. 

“I should like to ask the witness one or 
two questions on behalf of my client. Are 
you wearing the dress that you had on 
when you lost the purse?’’ 

Lady Victoria glanced down refiectively 
at ber costuine before she ans vered— 

“Yos; 1 believe I am.”’ 

‘Has it occurred to your ladyship to 
search those numerous folds and draperies 
in the region of your pocket? I have 
known handkerchiefs wisiaid in that 
way.” 

As Lionel speke very quietly und 
distinctly, with his eyes fixed on Lady 
Victoria, a spasm almost of fear crussed 
ber face, 

Liovel held his breath with the intensity 
of his hope and anxiety. 

Mechanically, as if in a dream, Lady 
Victoria put her band to her pocket, but 
vetore she could do more her father was 
beside her, and had his hand 
rapidly over the folds of her stylish dress. 
He lifted one fold tor his daughter’s in- 
s#pection. 

‘“(W bat is this, Victoria?’ he asked, in an 
angry whisper, “I believe you have 
nade arrant fools of us all, and nearly 
ruined a young lady’s cbaracter,’”’ 

And @o it proved, 

ln one of the many folds of cashmere 
draped so skilfully at the back of Lady 
Victoria’s gown lay the little plush purse 
which had caused so uwuch trouble. 

1 will draw a veil over her iadyship’s 
public bumiliation and her father’s 
righteous wrath as they drove away 
together. 

it was a piquante comedy for the court. 

lt had been a serious tragedy for Jeasie. 

Happy Jessie! The fortunate fainting fit 
had saved ber frou what ene had dreaded 
more than anything. 

Before she recovered, her innocence was 
proved, and her presence in the public 
court never requiréu, 

Toe Duke sod Lionel between them 
managed to keep all mention of the affair 
out of the newspapers, 

With perfectly morbid dread, Jessie 
bought piles of the daily papers and search- 
ed their columns; but her name never 
appeared, and gradually she recovered 
her old gatety, and could even laugh over 
Lally Victoria's ridiculous discomfiture, 

About a week later, an evening post 
brought a letter to Mre. Waldron. 

Toe bandwriting was unknown to her. 
The envelope was thick and large, and was 
sealed with a signet ring. 

“Open it, mother,’? exclaiined Jessie, 
eagerly; and Mrs. Waldron opened it. 

it contained a cheque for £500, and the 
following note from tue Duke of Lochiel:— 


“DEAR MADAM,—I have scarcely the 
courage LO address you alter my daughter's 
unwarrantable charge against Miss 
Waidron. 1 can only tender you both 
my sincere apologies for the foolish 
mistake, I hear your daughter is going to 
be married, and venture to enclose a little 
wedding present. It represents but a 
tithe of my gratitude to Mr. Causton for 
giving we the whip band of Lady Victoria 
for the rest of my days on earth.—Faith- 
fully yours, 

“LOCHIEL,’’ 


Mother and daughter were still staring 
in amazement at the cheque, which seewed 
wealth to them, when they neard Lionel’s 
knock atthe door, In another moment he 
entered the room in boisterous spirits, 

“Well, Jessie,”” be exclaimed, without 
waiting to hear their news, ‘your misery 
bas inadé my fortune, We can be married 
this Summ mer.”’ 

“What do you mean, Lionel?’’ 

“I got a seventy guinea brief to-day from 





Mesers. Hanby, Parnell, and Co. They 
are the Duke’s solicitors. 1 believe he is | 
,ull6 grateful to me for having overthrown | 
tue mighty Lady Victoria in such fashion.’’ 
‘He is, Lionel; read,’’ said Mra, Waldro! 





whilet Jeasie waltzed gaily round the 
room. “His gratitude will furnish both 
‘house and trousseau.”’ 
“And income, I ” added Lionel, 
“Ho has any amount of influence,” 
a es 
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UNT SPENLEIGH was somewhat “an 
eccentric.” Sensible, with the kindest, 
best meaning of hearts; yet, I wuset 
coufess, though I would not say a word 
against her, peculiar or eccentric. 

was just ten when my father, my 
surviving parent, died, and good aunt 
Bpenleigh took me to her home, there to 
bring me up as her heir, and treated me as 
kindly and fondly asif [ had been her 
own son. 

We two got on exceedingly well together. 
I liked, and never interfered in, her 
eccentric babita. and she never let them 
interfere with me. 

On reaching man’s estate, however, or 
the threshold of it, there arose a mild 
subject of contention, or perhaps I should 
say difference, namely, my woarriage. 

To see me “settled comfortably,’ as my 
aant termed it, was tne one wish of her 
existence, which seemed the more singular 
as she had never “‘settled’”’ herself. 

Not that she might not have done so, 
having had, as 1 knew, two or three ex- 
ceedingly good otters, but she had 
graciously refused ali. It was not because 
she had any objection to matrimony 
generaliv—as her desire to see me a 
Benedict proved—but she expressed the 
opinion that a woman who had a pleasant 
bome and comfortable fortune did not 
need to marry. 

It was different with men; there could 
be no home for them without a woman 
presided over it, consequently they ought 
to seek a wife. 

The truth was, I believe, the old, old 
story. Dear aunt Spenileiga, once a pretty, 
sprightly girl, bad loved—loved one who 
bad been drowned at sea—and her heart 
was too devoted to that past memory ever 
to feel affection again. 

It had not soured her; it had made her, I 
imagine, more gentle-hearted, but, as years 
had increased, eccentric. 

“My dear Fred, she remarked, when 
conversing upon the matter, ‘‘iny desire is 
t> see you bappy witn a wife you love, 
then I sbould die, when my hour comes, 
conten ted,”’ 

“All in good time, my dear aunt,” I 
rejoined. “The future holds my fate as it 
does the rest of the world’s,” 

“Exactly, Fred; only 1 am anxious to 
know what that fate 1s,’’ 

For that one purpose, in every pretty, 
amiable girl who croesed my aunt’s patn 
she veneld a probable life-partner for me, 
At once she would give pleasant little tea 
parties, even Cinderella dances, whereat 
the young lady would be a feted guest, 
and aunt Spenleigh would expatiate on 
her attractions to me during our tete-a-tete 
ineals.; 

be we after awhile would come the mono- 
Byllabic query: 

“Well, Fred’ wd 

“It’s no good, aunt, The young lady is 
charming,’’ was my habitual response. 
“Happy wili be the man who calis her 
wife; but if he appeared to-morrow and 
whisked her off like Young Lochinvar, I 
should eat my dinner with a good appetite 
and sleep soundly.”’ 

“Well, then, we must wait and try again; 
she is certain to come at last.’’ 

“You know, my dear aunt, the advice 
oe to those about to warry?” I 
laughed. ‘Don’t,’”’ 

“Punch! Fudge!” exclaimed aunt 
Spenieigh. ‘“Didn’t Punch marry Judy? 

asn’t the writer of that advice a married 
man? I’il answer he was, and should like 
to have bad his wite’s opinion.”’ 

But finally aunt Spenleigh grew irritated 
at my lack of amorousness, 

“Tut, tut, tut!” she ejaculated, when 
again I had refused. “You uust be very 
hard to please. Pray try to be more 
considerate, my dear Fred. Think how 
much I desire it.’’ 

‘My dear aunt,’’ I ejaculated, really 
moved, for I knew she was in earnest, and 
I remembered all her kindness, “I like 
Miss Emerson—1 admire her. If it will 
realiy please you, I will woo her, win her 
if | can. Who knows, affection may 
come——”’ 

**You do not love her?” broke in my 
aunt, 

“No, aunt,’’ I replied; “I confess I do 
not love her.’’ 

Aunt Spenleighb, wheeling sharply round 
on her cpair, confronted we with an 
expression, more indignant than I had 
ever seen on her face before. 

“You do not love her,’ she cried, ‘and 
et you would do the poor girl the cruel 
njustice of wedding her—of deceiving her? 
Listen to me, Fred. 1 regard you a4 fondiy 
us if you were my own aon, but { would 
rather have you die a bachelor than marry 
without love; and if lever knew you did 
so, not a penny of mine should find its 
way into your purse.”’ 

One morning, when there was bo 
particular young lady on the tapis, loox- 
ing up from my newspaper, as we sat at 
breakfast, I perceived my aunt regarding 
one of her lettera, which sbe bad just 
opened, with drawn brows aod an e6x- 
pression of much sadness. Another glance 


| showed me that the letter bad a black 


border. 

“What ie the matter, aunt? { asked. 
‘*NWo bad news, I b ps. , 

“I’m sorry to say yes she 
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‘This letter is from Mabe! Crofts, enclosing 
one from her mother—iny old schoolfellow 
and oldest friend—written on her death- 
bed. As girls, Susan BKembridge and I 
were like sisters,’’ proceeded my aunt, re- 
flectively; “but she went as governess to 
India (for she was poor), and there wedded 
a lieutenant as poor as herself. Her onl 
exouse was she did it for love. On bh 
death she settled in Germany, using her 
education as her support. have been 
able to help her occasionally, and now, on 
her death-bed, she asks me to befriend her 
ebild.” 

“And you will, of course, aunt, I never 
knew an appeal of such a description ever 
made to yuu tbat you refused.” 

“I’m not sure of that,” said aunt 
Spenleigh, witb a faint smile, “But, of 
course, 1 shall help the poor cbild; the 
question is—how? I suppose she can 
teach; I must get her a governess eén- 
gageiment, if I can,’’ 

‘How old is she?” I inquired. 

‘*Let me see, Mabel must be nineteen or 
twenty. Well,”’ rising from her chair, “I 
must think it over,’ 

1 did not see my aunt again until 
luncheon, when she said: 

“Fred, 1 have decid:d to ask Mabel 
Crotts bere for atime; | shall then see what 
sheislike. If she resemble her mother, 
she must be a pretty, charming girl—and— 
well, some young fellow night take a fancy 
t: her, and marriage would be better than 
teaching.’’ 

My heart feil; I groaned in spirit; I saw 
it plainly. There was about to be another 
attempt to transform ime into a Benedict. 
A trial was approaching worse than all 
those preceding, as the young lady was to 
reside under the same roof, 

“There is but one obstacle,’’ proceeded 
my aunt, rising and beginning to walk 
up and down the room, her hands 
bebind ber back, man fashion, as was her 
babit when thinking; ‘‘and that, Fred, is 
you.” 

‘1, aunt? How?’’ I asked, feeling the 
moment bad arrived. 

“Why, Mabel Crofts is of a marriageable 
age; she may be pretty—and I fear——”’ 

“Fear?”’ 

“Yes. My meaning, Fred, is this, If 
Mabel Crofts comes here don’t fall in love 
with ber.’’ 

“Don’t!” I repeated, with a keen enjoya- 
ble sense of emancipation, 

“Exactly—don’t! I don’t wish it!” 

“Then, aunt, 1am not to regard her as 
those other voung ladies, who——"’ I began 
sinilingly. 

“Certainly not!” interrupted aunt Spen- 
leigh, decisively; “the cases are totally dif- 
ferent. If ] weresure you would not fail 
in love with the girl, I should not hesitate a 
moment in asking her here, and making 
her as comfortable as I can.’ 

“Then be sure, my dear aunt!’’ I ex- 
claimed. “Do not hesitate a moment. You 
bave lifted a great weight off ny mind. We 
will both try to make her comfortable.” 

Aunt Spenleigh regarded ine curiously. 

‘1 ain glad that you say that, Fred. I 
now shall write at once for her to come,”’ 

To my aunt’s letter Mabel Crofts replied 
promptly, thanking her and accepting her 
kind invitatiou. She would arrive at Vio- 
let Bank in a month’s time, being for that 
period on a visit to a German friend, 

“That is well,’’ said iny aunt. “By then 
she will bave got over her first grief.’’ 

For the next month the chief topic of 
eonversalion was the advent of abel 
Crofts, 

My aunt recalled her old sechool-girl 
triendship with Susan Bembridge, expatia- 
ted un ber virtues, and ¢xpressed her de- 
sire to do all she could to make the orphan 
wirl’s visit pleasant; which 1, recullecting 
ber assurance, aware my actions would not 
be falsely construed, gladly seconded. 

The spare bedroom was brightened up 
by women-folk, while I nailed on the walis 
some prettily-frameu chromos, and hung a 
swing book-case, which I stocked from ny 
own library, 

Well, Mabel Crofts arrived. At my aunt’s 
request I took the pony-carriage to the sta- 
ton to meet ber. 

‘*You’re sure to know her,’’ she said. “It 
is not likely that two young ladies of about 
nineteen dressed in deep mourning will 
arrive at Stocklington on the same train,” 

I own it was with some curiosity I jooked 
along the line of cars 48 they rushed up to, 
aod balted at the piattorin. 

The first thing I saw was a small bana 
trying to turn the handle of a first class car- 
door. Betore | reached it the owner of the 
band bad alighted, and was looking round 
in a ratber bewildered, nervous tashion, 

She was of nedium beight, with a slight, 
graceful figure. Sue wore no veil, and the 
xolden lustre of her hair contrasted power- 
fully with the sombre sable of her attire, 

“Miss Crotts, 1 believe?’’ I said, raising 
my hat. 

She lifted a pair of clear, large, beautiful 
gray eyes to mine a half startled, half curi- 
ously, and seewed vo shrink @ little as she 
replied, just audibly: 

“Yes,’’ 

“Allow me to introduce myself,” I went 
on. “I am Miss Spenieigh’s nephew, whom 
she bas honored with the pleasant comwis- 
tion to see you safely to Violet Bank.”’ 

“Ob, thank you—you are very good in- 
deea!” she murmured. 

Again she looked at me, startled, nervous 
—yet, poor little thing! with two pearly 
tears suflusing those yray eyes. 


“The chaise is waiting,’ I remarked 
cheerfully, to put her at her ease. ‘Let me 
place you in it, then I'll see to your lug 
gage.”’ 

Having ordered the latter to be sent up, 
{ joined Mabe! Crofts and soon was driv 


through the intry anes, making polite 
queries as t 


her Irne 
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By degrees she less nervous, and 
talked more et I could not tell 
whether she resembied her mother, but she 
was decidedly pretty. It was a face that 
grew upon one, 

It was better than handsome. A face 
evidently in sympathy, and in constant 
communication with a warm, earnest, pure 
heart, 

I scanned it frequently as we drove, and 
was - when the gray, truthful eyes were 

to mine. 

On reaching Violet Bank, my aunt met 
Mabel Crofts with an almost motherly ef- 
fuston—a weloome that moved the orphan 
girl to tears, when my aunt bore her away 
to her own room. 

When she joined me in the drawing- 
room, she asked in her abrupt fashion: 

“Well, what do you think of her?”’ 

“She is a pretty, tender little thing,” 1 
rejoined, “I think we may makea very 
comfortable trio,’’ 

“You are not much struck by her 
beauty?” 

“I do not call her beautiful. She is 
betier— pretty, amiable, and pure wo- 
= 
“Ah, that’s well. I see you’re not in 
love with her. She is not Mrs, Right.’”’ 

“No, indeed,” I laughed. “When is 
she coming down?” 

As I spoke, Mabel Crofts entered. She 
looked younger and prettier yet without 
her hat. 

‘“‘Well, my dear, what do you think of 
your roum?”’ asked my aunt, 

“Oh, madam,” she repli-d, earnestly, 
with the most fascinating manner, “it is 
charming! it is lovely! Ab, you are 80 
good!’’ 

“You must thank my nephew for the 
pictures and books,’’ remarked ty annt. 
“And he deserves thanks, for be took an 
infinite deal of troubie,’’ 

“My dear aunt,’’ | exclaimed, coloring 
a littie, confused, as Mabel Crofts turned 
her eyes full of timid thanks towards me, 
‘“‘pray do not seek to put Miss Crofts under 
an Obligation. The ‘infinite trouble’ was 
‘an intinite pleasure,’ I can assuré her.’ 

**You are 80 good—all so good,”’ murmur- 
ed the girl, tears in ber voice and eyes. 

But Mabel Crofts was not o! a lachrymose, 
emotional nature, let it be understood. 
When she got accustoiwed to us she could 
laugh quite gaily, while ber smile was one 
of her chief charms, 

Ste was an excellent walker, hence 1 
deputed myself her companion and 
guide to the —— spots worth visiting in 
our neighborbood, 

Before a week was out we had got on a 
footing almost cousinly, and 1 b owned 
that Mabel was a decided acquisition to 
Violet Bank. 

Before a fortnight 1 had decided that, 
had I had a sister, I should nave liked ber 
jast the pattern of Mabel Crofts. 

About thia time 1 observed my aunt had 
falien into the habit of watching me 
suspiciously, grimly. It made mea trifle 
irritated. 

‘*Doesn’t sbe think she can trust me?’’” | 
reflected. ‘How absurd!”’ 

One evening much later, when we bad 
returned from a walk which bad been pro- 
Jonged until the moon rose, on Matel’s 
going upstairs to remove ber hat, wy aunt 


“My dear Fred, recollect I rely upon 
your promise, Moonlight stroila are 
dangerous things. Remember—don’t.’’ 

‘Really you need have no fear,’ I re- 
joined, somewhat testily. — 

“I am glad of that. Still,” she added, 
‘it’s wise always to make certain. Be- 
sides, I must consider Mabel’s happiness 
as well as yours, Fred. I’m afraid the lite 
here is growing too pleasant. She will 
find it hard gving back to work, so | 
velieve I have an engagement for her. If 
it suits, she will leave ina month. Don't 
say anything about it to her yet, Frud, 
until I am certain.”’ 

I answered something, I don’t quite 
know what, as 1 stepped again out on the 
terrace, 

Mabel Crofts going away! The in- 
telligence had come like a blow. Aunt 
Spenleigh had never hinted that she was 
even contemplating finding ber a situation. 

I never knew how happy her presence 
had made Violet Bank until I beard this 
possibility of her soon leaving it. 

Lighting a cigar, I went on to the§awn. 
All my nerves seemed jarred. 

“Going back to work,”’ 

She 80 young, 80 pretty and gay, to have 
to tone ber spirits down tothe drudyery of 
teaching! hat wonder if she did find it 
hard! 

After all aunt Spenleigh need not be in so 
great a hurry to get rid of the girl, She 
bad made Mabel call her aunt. It was not 
like an aunt to try to gat rid of her #0 soon, 

I fretted and I pined, but half conscious 
of my own heart as 1 paced the lawn, uptl!, 
lifting my eyes, | saw thata little piece 
had gone out of the moon. [na moment I 
wasintoe veranda, summoning my aunt 
and Mabel. 

‘We forgot all about the eclipse,’ I said. 
“Come out anc see it.”’ 

They came at once and we had seats out 
on the veranda to watch, talking learnediyv 
of the penumbra, umnbra, node, and the 
like; but with me ever remained the know!- 
edge that Mabel was going away. 

W ben the broad dark shadow was mov- 
ing off again, aunt Spenleigh, saying she 
had seen enough, went in as it was chilly, 
and Mabel and I took ww strolling on (the 
lawn, 

Suddenly she stopped, saying 

“Look now. It is nearly gone. 

I did look, but not at the moon. I looked 


% ’ . - . far 
Mat 8 sweet, upturned face 





Never bad I thought it sweeter, the gray 
eyes more beautiful! And she was goin 
away to drudgery. No, by Heaven, not if 
he could prevent it! 

“Manel,’’ I said, taking her band, and 
what 1 said after that | imagine may be 
guessed. If not, the following will show. 

Twenty ioinutes later I entered the draw- 
ing-room alone, 

“Ia the eclipse over?” inquired my aunt, 

‘Not quite,” I answered. 

J} had come in to make a confession, and 
would not hesitate. 

“Aunt, when I spoke to you just now in 
respect to Mabel Crofts, | epoke in all good 
faith and as I believed; but your announce- 
ment of ner being about to leave us opened 
ny eyes to the real state of things.”’ 

*You don’t mean——" began my aunt, 
sharply; **but go on, speak for yourself.’’ 

“I will, aunt. I don’t know what you 
wil! say, but I love Mabel Crofta.’’ - 

“IT eay,”’ exclaimed aunt Spenleigh, 
‘that you young men are like the Irish- 
man’s pig!”’ 

“How do you mean?”’ | asked, smiling, 
but astonished. 

“Woy, that one has only to drive you 
one way for you to go another,” she 
answered, “I introduced to you half a 
dozen pretty girla, and you would not look 
atone of them. 1 Introduce you to another, 
and bid you not love her, and at once you 
lose your heart. I guessed how It wouid 
be, and am very glad, my dear Fred, wy 
plan bas succeeded.”’ 

“My dear aunt, I still ano inyatified,’’ 

‘“Psahaw! Weil, when I got the letter 
froiu poor Susan, I decided that Mabel 
should be your wife, So that you might 
not refuse I said ‘Don’t,’ but I really 
meant—it was part of my plan you 8ee— 
‘Do.’ Stil, if now I say ‘Do,’ you say 
‘Don’t,’ Mabel can go back to work,” she 
concluded, with a vright twinkle, 

‘““iu's rather infra dig.,"’ I remarked, "to 
have it thought 1 have been tricked into 
loving my darling, but 1 am too bappy to 
argue, as long, dear aunt, »s you do not, 
when I ask you to take Mabel for your 
niece, say ‘Ll won’t.’’’ 

“My dear boy,” she smiled, pleasantly, 
‘only try me,’’ 

_— I — 


INHUMAN TRAF¥FIC,—The following is 
Staniey’s sketch of a Congo slave pen: 

There are rows upon rowsof black naked- 
ness, relieved bere and there by the white 
dresses of the captors, There are lines or 
groups of naked forms, upright, standing 
or moving about listlessly; naked bodies 
are stretched under the shed in all posi 
tions; naked legs innumerable are seen in 
the perspective of prostrate sleepers; there 
are countless naked children, many mere 
infants, forma of boyhood and girlhood, 
and occasionolly a drove of absolutely 
naked old women, bending over baskets of 
fuel, or cassava tubers, or bananas, who are 
driven through the moving groups by two 
or three musketeers, 

On paying more attention to details, I ob- 
served that mostly all were fettered: youths 
witb iron rings around their necks, tbrough 
which a chain, like one of our boat chains, 
is rove, securing the captives by twenties. 
The children over ten are secured by three 
copper rings, gach ringed leg brought to- 
gether by the central ring, Which accounts 
for the apparent listlessness of movement 
1 observed on first coming in presence of 
the curious scene, 

The mothers are secured by shorter 
chains, around whom their respective pro- 
geny of infants are grouped, hiding the 
cruel iron links that fall in loops or fes- 
toons over their mamas’ breasts, There 
is not one adult man captive among them. 

Little, perhaps, as ny tsce betrayed my 
feelings, other pictures would crowd upon 
the imagination; and, after reaiizing the ex- 
tent and depth ofthe misery presented to 
ine, | walked about as in a kind of dream, 
wherein | saw through the darkness of the 
night the stealthy forms of the murderers 
creeping towards the doomed town, its in- 
mates all asivep, and no sounds issuing 
from the gloom but the drowsy huin of 
chirping cicadas or distant frogs—when 
suddenly flashes the light of brandishing 
torches; the sleeping town is involved in 
flaines, while voileys of musketry lay low 
the frightened and astonished paople, send- 
ing many through a short mninute of agony 
to that soundiess sleep from which there 
will be no waking.”’ 

- eo — 

THE WARM-BLOODED EskKIM0o,—When- 
ever these cold-proo! numais of the north 
find themeelves so far away from Lome 
that they cannot conveniently reach it be- 
fore late at night, they build a small snow 
kouse (snow kennel would be a better 
name for it,) crawl in and shat the door— 
which is of a block of snow—pull their 
arms out of the sleeves of thelr reindeer 
coats, having previously put the hocda of 
the coats well round their heads and ears, 
fold their arms across their bare breaste, 
with a block of snow under their head, 
and go lo sleep and snore away apparentiv 
as counfortabie as if they were In a@ ftirat 
cl #8 hotel. The only time they object t» 
this lignt and airy system of sleeping out 
of nigots is when @ long or bard day's 
work has created a generous flow of 
perspiration, and eepecially in the reinderr 
stockings, If they be wet trom this cause 
there 1s 


considerable risk to even the} 


warm-biooded Eskimo of getting his toes | 


badly nipped, 


_=_ - 
His FRIEND REA RKANGED IT,.— "What's 
the matter with your tace?”’ asked one of 
another, whose countenance looked like a 
} railroad map. 
“Oh, nothing "*wasthereply. ‘A 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Among the gifts presented to Emperor 
Francis Joseph on the occasion of his 58th 
birthday was are ntation of a double 
eagle composed of 15,000 beetles belongiug 
to numerous species, found in Austria-Hun- 
wary, and displaying all manner o! hue. 
Kesidethe embiemn are the names of the 
imperial family, printed in characters like- 
wise com pc of beetles. The donor is a 
gardener, and it took bim, with the 
tance of triends in a!l parts of the empire, 
two years to collect the insects; their ar- 
rangement occupléd him for three-quarters 
ol a year. 


A delighttul story has lately been told of 
a certain young lady who went to a prom!- 
nent jeweler and asked to look at some 
diamond earrings, saying that her father 
meant to give her some, Altter looking at 
them, she selected a pair, and begged to 
take them home on approbation. The 
next day she returned the earrings,in per- 
son and said her father did not choose to 
buy. The jeweler ox pressed his regret, add - 
tng that ne had seen her at a certain tash- 
jonable reception the previous evening, 
wearing those very earrings, and they were 
most becoming to her, 


Jadge Anderson, says an Atlanta, 
Ga. paper, will bave a remarkabie 
character to deal with today. Her name 
is Mary Goodwin, She isa negro woman, 
and was arrested for figh ing. She is the 
youngest of thirty-seven chiloren and the 
mother of twenty-seven, She is still « 
young woman, that is to say, she ia decid- 
edly younger than you Would expect to 
find her. She gives her own age as 38, and 
doesn’t seem to be a great deal, if any, 
older. Shesays she bas her children’s 
names down in a book, but can’t remember 
all of them. Twoofthem are nained George 
W ashington. 


Kverybod vy knows that there is a “latest 
fashion’”’ in Paris for canine pets as weil as 
for their tair owners, The tavorites are 
bedecked with collars and even bracelets, 
Theo latest fashion in collars is a strip of 
reddish-brown leather, with gold knobs and 
garnished with little bells, There is no 
special pattern for the bracelets, which are 
prepared according to the whime or fan- 
clea of the dog-ownuers, Some of the poo- 
dles wear collars of nickel made to resem - 
ble pearl necklaces. And other doting 
dog-tanciers go #0 far as to endow them 
with gold and silver collars and bracelets 
with real pearls and rubies. 


The latest ‘amusement’ at Brussels is 
riding on “The Railroad of Love,’’ or the 
“Topsysturvy” railway. It consists of an 
enormous barrel grooved so as to run 
= a wet or rails which slopein the mid- 
die. On each side of the barrel is a seat, 
and on 6acl seatthree passengers sit being 
strapped around the waist aud baving their 
fget in straps, while with their bands they 
hold on the seats, The barre! is set in me- 
tion and goes down the incline and up the 
other side, the passengers turning sround 
with it, The journey is a short one, the 
barrel rolling completely over only four 
tines, and then stopping “with ils passen- 
wers seated right side up again.’’ The fare 
in 10 conta, 


Among the many new drugs which have 
been introduced, none is more extraor- 
dinary in its eflecta than the milk of tie 
papaw tree. The papaw tree is a curious 
tropical Aiwerican growth the ripe truit of 
which is used in the manulacture of sauce, 
and the leaves of which afford # capital sub- 
stance for soap. Kut the juice is the most 
vaiuable product of the tree. It bas the 
power of soltening the toughest meat. It 
should, theretore be a boon to cooks and a 
good friend to boarding- housekeepers, No 
more tough steaks” is the cry, too, which 
inake the fortune of the proprietor of a 
city eating bouse, When you bave only 
ten minutes in which to demolish a piece 
ot meat which, if you did not know better. 
you would be apt to mistake for cooked 
leosther, a dash of papaw milk should be 
the very thing. 


Several years ago some performing fleas 
were exhibited. Kecenutly an advertine- 
mentior 10 000 live eas appeared in the 
papers, The advertisement was inserted by 
the man who bad trained the aloresaid per- 
formers He desired to replenish his com- 
pany; and, asouly about one feain «a thous- 
and is capable of beiig taught anything, 
it Waa necessary to acquire # good slock of 
raw material. Ther quired number was not 
obtained, but 5,000 fleas was received, aud 
0 was paid tor the parcel. One wou d 
have thought that the lively flea Was about 
the least marketable of creatures; yet tuere 
are not wnany things, «animate or inanimate, 
which are absoluely valueless, Even the 
ey like cocoons of the Diack antsarein great 
demand in Holland, where liqueur is ta 
Vored with them, Peop.e who drink ths 
stuf! do pot always know how it is made, 

—— 


[ukY were at the front yate in the moon- 
light, and he had asked her to Le his wile 
With outstretched arms and a throbbir K 
heart he awaited ber answer ‘“se0rge.”' 
she said, in a nervous wi lspor you tmitst 
mive ine Lime you tnuast give Irie line 

ltiow long’’ he hoarse! y ahe a day, a 
week. a mont a year? 
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‘Wur Young Folks. 


OLD MOTHER APPLES. 





BY T. B. ¢. 





hia elder brother. “I say, look at ‘Old 

Mother Applies’ I'm going to have a 
vit of fan with her, you'll see. ) 

“You'd better mind yourself,” Ted, said 
Billy. “Old Mother Appies’ isn't the 
kind of woman to play tricks on, I can tell 
6. If the inspector sees you he won't like 
t; and she won't.” 

“I don’t care,” ssid Ted, who was a bold, 
brave little lad, “te can't eat me!” 

“No, he won't eat you, but he may beat 
you,” said Billy quietly; “and there’s the 
pollee too,” 

But Ted had made up his mind to have 
some fun with “Oid Mother Apples,” as 
be oalled ber, Sbe wasa very nice quiet 
woinan, whosat by the wall which bounded 
the playground of the Board school, and 
when Biliy bad warned Ted about tne in- 
#pector, be wweant the inspector of the Board 
school, who was very strict indeed, and who 
looked afterthe boys at tines when they 
never thought he oould see thein; but he 
did, 

Ted Wallies was rather inolined to be 
naughty, but —- was a good-tempered, 
well-behaved lad, although his clothes 
were shabby and tore, and be bad no coat, 

He was ina printing-office, and was nade 
to run errands for the men, and take out 
proofs of stories to the author if be lived 
1 ear, and bring them back to be printed. 

Sometimes Ted's love of joking led him 
int? scrapes, and even into worse than 
scrapes, without bis really meaning any 
harin. Such an incident happened when 
he tried to “have a lark,’’ as he said, with 
“Old Mc ther Apples," 

The oid woman was a widow, and never 
offended anyone, Every morning she used 
to go with her stall and ber box of appies 
to take her place under the wail, where she 
remained until the evening, when her son, 
who had a donkey and a barrow, caime to 
jeich her. 

Little Ted, as I heve told you, bad quite 
nade up bia mind to play this poor old 
woinan @ trick; and I ain sorry to tell you 
that bia trick meant running off with some 
— 

je thought it would be good fun to take 
aoine, forgetting that if be took what did 
not belong to bimit would be stealing. 

But he did not think about stealing as you 
little folks do, no doubt. He wanted the 
applea, and had not been well taught yet, 
So he said — 

**T will take ‘Mother Appleas’’pippins for 
fun!” 

Kut It wasn’t any fun for bim as & turned 
out. 

Ted did not mind what Billy said, and 
Bill, with a nod, went back to bia printing 
oftice, where he got very dirty and greasy 
~— day. 

W hen he had turned the corner Ted crept 
very quietly along and came up benind 
‘Mother Apples,’’ who was sitting very 
quietly on the box which held more apples, 
spd ber dinner was wrapped up in « cloth. 

Would you like to know what her din- 
ner was? It was a piece of sausage and a 
crust of bread, with a slice of cheese. Nbe 
perbaps ate an apple for dessert and she bad 
in an Old medicine bottle some tea, which 
sbedrank with her dinner. He had half- 
holiday that a aod was full of mischief, 
s© just as the old woman was quietly eat- 
ing her sausage, and in the act of drinking 
a little tea out of the bottle, Teddy came 
betind berand gave ber a push, and she 
nearly fellon her face, choking and cough- 
ing! 

That is what he thought “fun.’’ The poor 
eld woman nearly choked herself, and 
while she was coughing and spluttering— 
looking very queer, and —— funny, to 
Teddy—hbe darted up seized three apples 
from the stall, and ran off, laughiug at the 
trick he had played. 

Yoo will think that she was very angry, 
and indeed she waa, She had tricks played 
on ber before by Master Ted and bis friends, 
but ahe bad not called In the police or the 
inspector. She had an idea of her own, and 
what tbat was you will see in a few mo- 
nents. 

Teddy Waflies thought he had done a 
very clever thing in upsetting the old 
wotnan and taking her applea. He had 
only done a very unkind and wicked thing, 
and had got three nice-looking apples, 

So they were, tor “Old Mother Apples” 
had suspected Master Teddy, and she had 
put those apples and soine others of the 
saine kind ina tempting place on purpose, 
so that Ted might t p> ehed, 

O! course Teddy did not know thi. He 
was very happy with Bobby Trott, and they 
ate the apples together, laughing at the old 
woman, 

But after they had eaten the apples they 
a to wish they had pot, and Bobby 
sald — 

- toid you those apples were sour didn’t 
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Yea, you did; but ber appléew are always 
good, and—oh dear!’’ cried Teddy, ‘there 
must have been something in thein apples, 
Bobby!"" 


“I suspect there is,’’ sald Bobby. ‘Let 
us go and ask her all about it,’’ 

“No, I won't,” said Teddy. “I will go 
bome.” 

He went bome, and his motber thought 
bim ill, He was in pain all night, and 
wuen Billy came home he ssked Teddy 
what was the matter. a 

Teddy told him and Bb y Was very 





‘Serves Fa. right, Ted,” he replied. 
ae oan had you to steal those ap- 

1 
“ “I didn’t steal them,” sald Ted; “1 only 
took them.” 

“Stole them, you mean,” interrupted 
Billy. “It serves you right. I suspect 
‘Old Motber — bas played you a trick 
instead of you P aying her one,” 

“What am I to do, Billy?’ cried littie 
Teddy. 

red and ber her pardon,” said his broth- 
er. ‘She will forgive you, you may be 
comp particularly as you have been taken 

n.’ 

“I can’t myself,” whispered r 
Teddy. vite — 

“I will go with you then,” sald Billy. 

“Go to sleep now, for I must be up 
early.”’ 

The brothers slept in a ong poo togeth- 
er: &® poor place enough. Bill was soon 
pers but Teddy kept awake for a long 
while, 

At lenghth he feel asleep like Billy and 
forgot all his troubles until he was awak- 
ened the next morning by Bill, who was 
dressing in his old greasy garments to go 
to work again. 

“Mind you meet me at twelve o'clock, Ted. 
I will be at the corner of the wall, and we 
will see ‘Ola Mother Apples’ together. 

Ted couldn't go to school that morning, 
He felt he could not go; and the Inspector 
came the next day, which frightened him. 
But at twelve Teddy siunk out very much 
asbamed of bimself, and met his brother 
Billy, as he had said. 

‘*Now come along quick,’’ said Billy. 

They found “Old Mother Apples’’ seated 
on her box as usual, and when she saw the 
boys coming she laughed to herself. 

They came upand Billy said boldly— 

‘‘We've vome to beg your pardon, missus 
for Tet’s stealing your apples,” 

“Ab! said the old woman; ‘the police 
may be after him for all I can tell.’’ 

“Oh nol” cried poor Teddy. “1 am sorry 
I did it. Lonly meant a bit of fun, and I 
au sorry.” 

“You're lookin’ iil,” said the aye 
woman. ‘Didn't they agree with you?” 

“No,” whispered Teddy, “they didn’t.’’ 

‘You didn’t take the right ones, then,’’ 
she said. ‘Yuu took the rough ones—the 
cider kind of apple, which my son sells 
sometimes, but which I put there for show; 
I’m sorry for you. You'll never steal ap- 
ples again!” 

“No, I promise you [ won’t,’’ sobbed little 
Teddy. 

“Well then, I think you have been pun- 
ished enough,” said the old woman; ‘‘here 
is a nice cberry-cheeked apple for you for 
nothing. You must promise to be a good 
boy in the future,”’ 

Teddy, with bis finger in his mouth, and 
looking very foolish, promised to be very 

ood, 

Teddy kept his word, and never played 
any more tricks on the old apple woman. 
Billy laughed at bim very much, but Ted 
and the old woman were great friends after 
this and he always behaved himself well in 
after day. He isnow asoldier, and Billy is 
high up in the printing-office, a very useful 
and bard-working young man, 
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FOR RAINY DAYS. 
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MIGHT have headed this ‘Indoor 

Work," but when work ia as enjoyable 

as that which I have in mind, it is an 
nimusement, the very gathering of materials 
for which is all pleasure, for they are to be 
found in every country hedge, or are 
brought to our very feet by the waves 
coining and going with treasures trom the 
garden of the sea, 

Almost everything about us can be 
utilised in some fashion, from the weed to 
the feather which cook discards so lightly, 
\ittle concerning herself about its beauties 
or uses, 

We will not, however, waste this lovely 
thing 80, but tell how out of two carefully 
chosen bird’s wings you can make a 
handsome feather hand-screen for the 
home drawing-room. 

Provide yourself with a large board and 
soe weights, some atrips of cardboard, 
and bits of wire, 

Then proceed to cut, with a sharp-point- 
ed pair of scissors, through the skin on the 
inside of a wingin the direction of the 
bones, This skin is now to be turned 
carefully back from the shoulder to the 
second joint; but the bones composing the 
part above that are so sinall, and the ekin 
adheres so closely to them, that it is 
necessary to detach them at the first joint, 
and remove them with the flesh, peppering 
the openings well, 

The skins are then to be placed flat on 
the board, stretched out straight with the 
weights upon them, and left to dry for a 
day or two, 

When thoroughly dry, not before, place 
tbe straight edges of both wings in close 
contact, and sew the skins together, as far 
as (he second joint. 

If these skins should be very thin it will 
be necessary to enciose a thin strip either 
of wood, cardboard, or wire in the place of 
the extracied bone, 

This will not only keep the screen 
extended, but serve also asa firm substance 
to which the thin gilt handle (one may be 
ought at any fancy shop) can be fixed, 
Tbe seam and the place where the bandle 
is firmly inserted and glued may be neatly 
concealed on either side by a star of gold 


paper, a tie, silk tassei, ribbon, bow, or 
rosette, 

But the really best finish is either the 
breast or a circular, Oval, or lozenge- 
shaped group of selected small feathers 





from the head or breast of the bird to which 
“es i have belonged. - » 
not forget to where ave 

to do with any —" +¥ 

Of the large quill feathers of the game, 
on any otber bird, can be made a y 
splile a as 8 present for smoking friends. 

Having sorted and cut the feathers of 
-_ Ly ure a siender tumbler or 

nn 


Fit to this two bands of cardboard, and 
connect these by sbort strips of card. Then 
over this lay your feathers, standing each 
carefully to slightly overlap the last. A 
little glue will keep all in place, 

Lastly, a feather whirligig for the little 
ones.— When made this should be very 
light, and the brighter the downy feathers 
tbe more pleasure it will give, as children 
love variety. 

The stand is tirst made of a slip of wood 
about two feet long for centre, and three- 
inch cross-slips, either four or six for top 
and bottom, projecting at angles of about 
six inches, 

The bodies of the birds are made of any 
light pithy wood, each having two boies 
bored in it—one through which the wire 
can not too freely, and one into 
which the feathers can be stuck and glued 


fast. 

Three or four of the birds must be 
threaded on each wire. Each bird is to 
have an Inch of straw between it and the 
next, to prevent them slipping all of a 
heap on each other, 

The wire thread sbouid be of a very fine 
and smooth kind tied very fast—tight and 
‘taut,’ as a sallor would say, on which the 
birds may flutter up and down. 

And now for *‘yeillow sands,”’ 

One of the handiest things for those who 
collect sea-side curiosities in these half- 
tide pools is a smal! band-net, which any 
young folk can make, requiring only a 
nall of very fine twine, or thick thread, 
enough to forin the ~~ een b a atiff 
strip of osier will do for that—and a cane, 
long and slim, with which to reach our 
treasures.etherwise unattainable. 

The centre is made by first netting four 
stitches, then eight, then on, with a rather 
larger mesh, to perhaps thirty or wy 
stitches, according to the sized net required, 
making itto fit tight over the ring when 
pulled quite straight at the top, this ring 
being fastened into the cane by heating the 
two ends red, and pushing them into the 
cane, winding round it a small wire or 
plece of twine twisted tightly about and 
jastened securely and yt as all such 
things should be done, both for appearance 
and use. 

Seaweeds are as local too as bluebells or 
heath, some rye f the sunny, some the 
soady, side of a rock, 

For preserving, the best time for collectors 
is perhaps the morning, when there is 
usually earlier leisure for attending te the 
tangled prizes, which you should do as 
soon as possible, or they will be useless, 

The best specimens will usually be found 
anchored fast in the many shallow pools 
left by the retreating tide. You must be 
caretul bow you unloose their clinging 
tendrils from the rocks to which they have 
attached themselves by their numerous 
‘‘disos,’’ for these marine pete have no 
real roots, and no real hold, except what 
they can secure for themseéives, though in 
many cases they are difficult enough to 
detach, unless with a small hammer you 
can snip off a bit of the stone with them— 
often tne best and quickest way, though 
it requires practice, 

Supposing now that out of these tide 
pools you bave brought green and red de- 
lighta, as much as you could manage to 
reach or dip out. 

If it is very low water mark you will 
find the huge “oar weed” firmly ancpnored. 
{ should call it ‘“‘laminaria,”’ because ite 
disos are split up 7 like the fingers of a 
large spreading hand. 

I don’t advise you to press a specimen 
of this monster, but the lads may care to 
know that ita strong coarse stem is to be 
utiliged in the the making of handles for 
peeket knives or tools, 

If the tang of the knife blade is driven or 
pressed into a bit of this stem held end wise 
while soft, it will, if set aside for some 
weeks, dry, hoiding the blade immovable, 
and presenting the appearance of dark 
stag-horn,. 

A little metal plate can be riveted to the 
end to add to Its néatness and strength. 

On reaching home bave ready squares 
of stout fine paper, to which asa rule you 
will find tne ‘*weeds’’ adhere of their own 
accord. 

If you find any difficulty, boil some 
common Irish oes, which will bold them 
fast and not attract insects. Then, having 
well ay weed, piace a square of 
paper in a dish of fresh water, and. care- 
fully spread out the plant on it with a 
camnel-hair brush, in as free and natural a 
position as you can—a needle mounted ina 
maton is useful to disentangle it, 

Then raise the paper toa slanting position, 
and leave it to drain for a tew minutes, 
Next, place it on some blotting-paper, and 
lay over it smooth muslin or old linen, 
and over that, more blotting-paper and a 
board with a weight a-top, this blotting- 
paper and board to be removed and dried 
every day. 

You will soon see which of the specimens 
are ready to be trimmed and placed in 
your album with dates and whereabouts of 
finding. 

A photograph of the place at which you 
are staying will look very pretty framed 
in these smaller sprays artistically arranged 


and pressed on the mount. 

And now for the green lanes and for the 
woodland treasures of leaf and spray and 
oone. 

Having co ected plenty of pretty rustic ' 











twig® linchen, and bite of mossy bar 
poe Leg easy than to make, ~ 
yo friends, pitusenque win- 
dow-case, for which during fine outdoor 
rambles we can provide roots of the choicest 
woodland greenery. 

These roots being planted at once, deep 
down in their native mould and kept moist 
and in a shad pa, will presently thrive 
and take root in the most pratitying man- 
ner; though if your rustic fern stand is to 
be a lasting joy, it should be 
equal parts of light loamy soil and peat, 
abont a third part of silver sand and half a 
pound of broken charooa! to every tourteen 
pounds of the mixture. Fill in lightly on 
a rough bottom of broken stones, 

An old packing box sawn down will do 
asa basis of operations. If Pe have not 
that much you can easily fashion a rough 
one with five pieces of wood, or get one 
hammered together by some handy man, 
All you must attend to is that it be tbor- 
oughly nailed, not glued, and that the 
boards be pretty thick especially the bottom 
one. 

It is a very good plan, if practicable to 
have two boxes made—one to | ny: in, and 
a stouter one in which to stand it, but only 
just a size larger, to form a sortof shell to 
this; or making a pretty ornament in itself 
by being filled with pots of flowers at sea- 
son when the ferns are too withered and 
sbabby-looking to be decoration or company 
in a room, 

Having cut your dry twigs and branches 
of one length, quite an inch longer than 
the height ofthe box, you must fasten them 
on one side with the aid of long French 
nails and fine wire, take care that each is 
tast-fixed in its place, then —a both wire 
and nail-heads by means of little rough 
knobs and cones placed there apparentlyby 
chance, 

A pretty variety can be made in these 
fern window-boxes, by covering them only 
with flattened bark and almost ‘hiding that 
with split cones, the halves arranged in a 
scroll, star, or other pattern. 

When these window-boxes are very thor- 
ony seasoned and dried they can be var- 
nished, and will then keep unchanged for 

ears, 

To do this effectually they must first be 
washed over twice with common size, and 
afterwards painted with a double coating of 
oak varnish. 

I have seen some touched up with 
bronze powder before this varnish was ap- 
plied. The last are very effective, though I 
like them best in their rustic stage, just as 
they are easiest to make, 








THE GEESE AND THE DONKEY.— A snow- 
white gander and bis gray py were 
proudly strutting one fineday at the head 
of their large family, all busily engaged in 
plucking grass on the common, 

Presentiy a donkey who was in search ot 
the thistles amongst which grew the furze, 
bappened to come across the noisy tribe. 

“Just look at that foolish donkey!” said 
the old mother-goose to her brood. “He is 
eating those nasty prickly thisties, when he 
might eat this tender, juicy, delicious young 
grass,’’ 

“Everyone to their taste, ma’am.’’ said 
the donkey to her, quietly going on with 
bis dinner. 

‘How dare you contradict my wife!’’ 
hissed the angry gander. 

‘J didn’t contradict her,” retorted the 
a “What did she jeer at me then 
tor?’ 

Upon this the enraged gander hissed and 
hissed terriably. 

“What a fuss about nothing!’ ’ said the 
donkey. And then he set up a tremendous 
braying. 

“Oh dear! ob dear! oh dear! What a hor- 
rible noisel’’ screamed the geese. And 
they all of them waddled away, frightened 
out of their wits, 

The geese, you see, preferred the grass 
to the thisties; the donkey, the thisties to 
grass, The donkey thought the crackle of 
the geese ridiculous, ad the geese thought 
the bray of the donkey horrible, 

How very careful then ali of us should 
be not to be harsh on the peculiarities of 
others, remembering that we have so 
many of our own. 

oS 

WHY AND WHEREFORE.—A noted 
Sunday-school worker living in Kansas 
was once asked to talk it is said to the 
children of a Sunday-school on the subject 
of temperance, He is very earnest in the 
cause, and wears a bit of blue ribbon as a 
badge of his principles. 

Rising before the school, he pointed to 
his bit of blue ribbon and said: ‘Now, 
can any of you children give me a reason 
why I am not a drunkard?”’ 

There was no reply for a moment; then 
a childish little voice in the rear of the 
room pi out: 

“Cause this is a Prohibition town,” 

Oe 


TRUE purity of taste is a quality of the 
mind; itis afeeling which can witb little 
difficulty be acquired by the refinement of 
intelligence; whereas purity of manners is 
the result of wise habits in which all the 
interests of the soul are mingled and in bar- 
mony with the progress of intelligence, 
That is why the harmony of good taste and 
of gocd manners is more common than the 
existence of taste without manners, or of 
manners without taste, 

-_ OO a—= SS 

CONCEALING ONE'S AGu.—The infirmity 
of falsifying our age is at least as oid as 
Cicsru, who, bearing one of bis con- 
temporaries attempting to make himself 
ten years younger than he really was, 
dryly observed—‘‘Then at r 


the time you 
and I were at school together you were not 
born.’’ 
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BENEATH THE SEA. 





BY MKS. MAKY EK. KAIL. 





One morn I stood beside the sea, 

The waves were rising mountain high, 
And in their grandeur seemed to me 

To dash their foam against the sky. 


The ocean's restless movotone 
Recalled the scenes of other years; 

For | had walked life’s path alone, 
With onty recompense of tears. 


Fall more than twenty years before 

A coud ship sailed away from sight, 
And I had parted on the shore 

From one, who was my star of light. 


My lover brave, my lover true— 

W hose words woke chords of music sweet— 
Had sailed among that gallant crew, 

And thus my life was incomplete. 


With hope supreme I waited long, 

And prayed that Heaven wo'd guard and biess; 
Bat echo of the mermaid’s son 

Was all that answered my distress. 


Qi: cruel fate, how could it be?— 
There came this message from a friend: 
**Your lover sleeps beneath the sea, 
But loved you fondly to the end,'* 
— ee 


A FEW FLOWERS. 





The “‘firstling of the infant year’ is un- 
doubtedly the snowdrop. There is, or 
used to be, a popular belief that it ought to 
be in bloom by the 2d of February; but, in 
an ordinary year, this can hardly be the 
case, and then only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances of culture or of situation. 

The idea itself is traceable to the times 
before the Reformation. Thé inhabitants 
of the conventual establishments of those 
days had, among the employments of their 
leisure hours amused themselves in con- 
structing a sort of floral calendar.. Accord- 
ing to this, some special flower was consid - 
ered appropriate, und assigned to each day 
in the year; while many were looked upon 
as sacred to certain personages. 

The snowdrop was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, aud the day which was ascribed to it 
in the caleudar was the Feast of Candlemas 
or Purification—otherwise the 2d of Febru- 
ary. It was consequently much cultivated 
in the gardens attached to the convents 
and m<nasteries, whence, in the natura) 
order of things, it would pass to those of 
the rich, and thence to those of the peas- 
ants and cottagers. 

There is a legend connected with it. It 
states that ‘‘one day a‘ter the Fall, Eve 
stood in Paradise lamenting the barrenness 
of the earth, which no longer produced 
vegetation, and where no flowers grew. 
An angel, pitying her sad condition, ex- 
posed as she was to the blinding snow 
which was falling at the time, came down 
to the earth to try and console hér. He 
listened to her complaints; and being moved 
with pity for so much griet, took in his 
hand a flake of the snow, and, breathing 
upon it, bade .t take the form of a flower 
and bud and blow. He at the same time 
added that the little blossom should be a 
sign and a symboi to her that the winter 
was over, and that the sun and summer 
would soon return. Eve prized her new 
treasure greatly. and praised it more than 
all the flowers that formerly bloomed in 
Paradise. On raising her eyes to express 
her gratitude to the angel, he was nowhere 
to be seen; but on the place where he had 
stood was a snow-white ring, which she 
had no difficulty in recognizing as com- 
posed of snowdrops.”’ 

The well-known crocus can trace its de- 
scentto the very dawn of history. The 
Greeks, and after them the Romans, had 
an intense liking for the taste and scent of 
saffron, and consequently for the flower 
which produced it. 

Classical literature is full of affectionate 
allusions to the crocus. Homer makes the 
couch of Juno ‘‘soft and close with dewy 
lotus, crocus, and hyacinth,’”’ a passage 
which is imitated by Milton in the tourth 
book of ‘‘Paradise Lost.’’ Sophocles says 
that on the hill of Colonus ‘‘there burst into 
bloom, by the dew of heaven, the narcissus 
with its beauteous clus.ers, and the crocus 
with its golden ray.’’ 


Horace tells us that the stages of theatres 
were strewed with crocuses and other flow- 
ers; while Juvenal hopes that round the 
tombs of those guardians who have done 
their duty to their wards there may ever 
bloom ‘‘the fragrant crocus and a perpetual 
spring.’’ 

The chief interest of the crocus lies, how 


ever, in the fact of its connection with the | 


Ba 


ot history this latter drug has enjoyed a 
popularity which seems strange to us—once 
under the Greeks and Romans, and again 
in Europe during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Saffron itselt is nothing more than the 
dried stigmas of a certain purple crocus 
which blossoms in the autumn. It seems 
originally to be brought trom the East. Its 
name in any case is Eastern, being, it is 
said, merely a change of the Arabic word 
eahfaran. 

‘The Greeks and Romans, it is true, knew 
nothing of this name, but always used cro- 
cus for saffron. The undoubted fact, how- 
ever, of its having, on its reappearance in 
Europe, been imported from the East, con- 
firms the tradition or notion of its ori- 
‘ental origin. 

It was, strangely enough, the scent that 
tormed its chief attraction for the ancients. 
They regarded it as the most delicious of 
perfumes, and; endeavored to introduce it 
on every possible occasion. The floors of 
their halls and mansions, as also of their 
theatres, were strewed with it; and Pliny 
in one place recommends that the saffron 
should be bruised, in order the better to 
diffuse its fragrance. 

Its flavor was also greatly appreciated; 
and one author says that ‘‘in the c:dest 
work on Cookery which has been handed 
down to us, and which is ascribed to Api- 
cius, it appears that saffron was as much 
employed in seasoning dishes as for a per- 
fume.”’ 

With the overthrow, however, of the 
Roman empire, the taste for saffron, ard 
even the plant itself, became lost. As to 
the precise period of its re-introduction into 
Europe, there is some little obscurity. 

An old story runs that ‘‘a pilgrim, pro- 
posing todo good to his country, stole a 
head of saffron, and hid the same in his 
palmer’s staft, which he had made hollow 
before on purpose, and so he brought this 
root into the realm with venture ot his life; 
for, if he had been taken, by the law of the 
country whence it came, he had died for 
the fact.’’ 

Untortunately, we have the same story 
or legend, with regard to the introduction 
of silkworms’ eggs, and the probability in 
each case is that the account is untrue. 

It was soon popular as a perfume, and as 
a@ seasoning tor various dishes; alsoas a 
dye. Above all, it was popular for medici- 
nal purposes. The physicians of the time 
seem to have looked upon it as a veritable 
elixir of life. They ascribed to it every 
possible virtue under the sun. Asan ac- 
companin.ent to cookery, it was much used 
during Lent, its medicinal properties being 
supposed to counteract the effects of the 
spare diet of the season. 

By the sixteenth ceutury, saffron had be- 
come a highly important article of com- 
merce, while its high price rendered it a 
favorite article of adulteration. The taste 
for saftron has only entirely died out within 
the limits of the present certury. 


_ Brains of Goll. 


Life cannot subsist in society but by re- 
ciprocal concessions, 

The firat busincas of the philosopher ‘s to 
part with self-concelt. 


Here is the egotist’s code: everything for 


himeelf, nothing for others. 
Lose not thy own for want of asking tor 
it; 1t will get thee no thanks, 


It is the bright day that brings forth the 


adder, and that craves wary walking. 


Reason is, as it were, a light to lighten 


our steps and guide us through the Journey of life. 


Is it not in philosophy as in love? The 
more we have of it, and the less we talk about it tue 
better. 

Philanthropy, like charity, must begin at 


home. From this centre our sympathies may extend 
in an ever-widening circle. 


For the bow cannot possibly stand al- 
ways bent, nor can human nature or human fraility 
subsist without some lawful recreation. 

For so remarkably perverse is the nature 
of man that he despises whoever courts him and ad 
mires whoever will not bend before him. 

Seldom do we talk of ourselves with suc- 
cess. If lcondemn myself, more is belleved than is 


expressed; if I praise myself, much less, 


The authority of reason is far stronger 





than that of a master; for he who disobeys the one is 
happy, it he who disobeys the other is a foo 
The way to subject all things to thyself 
« % - Pi 
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rowned the monarch a | le world? mma 
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Femininities. 
~ How goodness heightens beauty! 
1 - Parag female prisoners in 


To remove grease spote from silk rub 
them with brown paper. 


A new song is called, ‘‘My Mother's 
Hand,** It is said to be a very feeling piece. 


A Chicago woman Srecently registered in 


a hotel register: ‘‘Mrs, Biank, knee Bling.'’ 


With the wind of tribu!ation God sepa- 
rates, in the floor of the soul, the chaff from the 
corn, 


An old lady 90 years old eloped with an 
inmate of the Old Men's Home at Watervieit, N. 
Y., recently. 


Forbearance and self-control smooth the 
road of life,and open many ways which would other- 
wise remain closed. 


It is a sad fact that a homely woman 
stands no chance againsta pretty girl of getting « 
seat in a crowded street car. 


There are two kinds of window curtains 
—the seif-rolling kind that won't stay down, and 
the kind raised with a string, that won't stay up. 


The old story. Hopetul youth: ‘Is 
Miss De Cashin?’’ Servant: ‘*Yis, sor.’’ ‘‘is she 
engaged?’’ ‘‘Yis, sor; but he isn't here this aven- 
in’, Come in," 


Young mother, to butcher: “I have 
brought my little baby, Mr, Bullwinkle. Will you 
kindly weigh him?’’ Butcher: **Yes, ma'am; bones 
an’ all, I s’pose?’’ 

Proverbs of women: ‘‘ Women and 
maidens must be praised, whether truly or falsely’ 


—German, ‘‘Every woman would rather be hand- 
some than good'’—lItallan, 


Chiet Justice Jones, of Washington Ter- 
ritory, has given a decision that the Territorial Leg- 
islature overstepped its power in conferring the 
right of suffrage upon women. 


Man is awtully smart in some things, but 
nobody has ever discovered one that could jam a 
hair-pin through his head and make it come out on 
the other side, as the women do. 


‘‘What can be worse,’’ said an exaspera. 
ted husband in the middle of the night, ‘‘than a 
teething baby?’’ ‘*Youare, John, when you have 
the toothache, '’ his wife responded. 


Husband, to wite who is writing a letter: 
**Do you want me to mali that letter for you, my 
dear?*"' Whie: **No, John, l won't keep you walt- 
ing. I’m only on the first postecript,’’ 


Babies sre remembered by the silver 
smiths, who make for their use a little silver imple- 
ment in the shape of a snow-plow, Ww take the place 
of fingers in taking food from the piate. 


In England there are 347 female black 


smiths, not blacksmiths in the sense of owning and 
running smithies merely, but actual swingers of the 
hammer and manipulators of the bellows. 


Wile, carelessly: ‘‘What’s that fire alarm 
ringing for?’* Husband, freshly. ‘‘For a fire, ot 
course,’* Wife, calmly: **Well, what do you sup- 
pose it wants with a fire such a day as this?’’ 


Everybody will be glad to know how to 
make the blacking that hardware dealers put on 
stoves. Itissimply black varnish dissolved in tur- 
pentine and mixed with any ordinary youd stove 
polish. 


Home dressmakers often have difficulty 
in draping a skirt because they cannot tell how the 
folde will fall. If they will place one chair on the 
top of another, and put the dress over the two, they 
will see the effect of the various folds perfectly. 


An old-fashioned but very good remedy 
for a cold on the chest is linseed-tea, sweetened with 
honey, aud more than flavoured with lemon-juice. 
A still more old-fashioned but wonderfully effica- 
cious remedy is horehound-tea, sweetened with 
honey, 


How many Empresses does the world 
contain at present? A Paris paper gives a list of 
living Imperial ladies as follows: There are in Ger- 
many, 8; Russia, 1; England, 2 (Victoria and Ku- 
wenie); Austria, 1; Brazil, 1; Keigium, 1 (Charlotte 
of Mexico); China, 1; Japan 1 (Arou-Ko), Total, 11, 


An English writer declares that the cus- 
tom of pairing off guests at dinner arose in the mid- 
die ages, when there was only a single plate and 
drinking cup for each couple, and that while the 
man cutup the meat the woman put the pleces tn 
his mouth, and they both drank from the same cup. 


A Georgia girl aroused the whole house- 
hold, screaming and declaring that some one had 
kissed her while she was asleep. Her father rushed 
in, with a pistol in one hand anda candle in the 
other, when the intruder was discovered in the shape 
of the damsel's pet kitten, nestiing behind her pil- 
low. 


How many women are born too finely 
organised in sense and soul for the highway they 
must walk with feet unshod! Life is adjusted to the 
wants of the stronger sex, There are plenty of tor- 
rents to be crossed in ite journey, but their stepping- 
stones are measured by the stride of men, and uot 
of women. 


Very suggestive. Mary: ‘‘The butcher 
is bere, ma'am; what shall I order?’’ Mrs. Morris 
Parke: ‘*Dear me, [haven't thought. Whatcan we 
have for dinner, Mary?’’’ Mary, thoughtfully: ‘I 
don’t know, ma’am.’’ Mre. M. P.: ‘Oh, can’t you 
make a suggestion?’ Mary, cheerfully: ‘*I can try. 
What do you make it of ’’’ 


Queen Regent Christina, of Spain, is ex 


ecedingly superstitious and ile a great believer in 
what is called Fate; she bas, mureover, great faith 
in ‘‘affinities’’ and the influence of one person over 
another, tor good or evil. She is convinced that it 
is po-elble fora person to magnetize another bya 


look, by touch or by desire 





The heroine of a story now running in a 
sou Lber paper is ina 6” iw } © waal 
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PAasculinities. 
ever try to outshine, but to please. 


The town in Kansas most noted tor di- 
vorce suits ls named Concordia. 


Buzzards almost devoured the body of s 


man sunstruck near Gainesville, Texas. 


A Saratoga dame comes out all red one 
day, all blue the second, biack thethird, aad so on, 


One girl chooses a husband while an- 
ether girl chews gum. And the latter girl may be 
the happier of the two, 


“How fond Charley Roberts ts of his 
father! He fairly worships him.’’ ‘‘Yes; he takes 
after his father in that respect.'’ 


What hypocrites we seem tw be when- 
ever we talk of ourselves! Our words sound so hum- 
ble, while our hearts are sc proud, 


Minnesota women want a law to com. 
pela chap to announce his intentions within tour 
weeks aiter paying his visit to a girl, 


Wise men are instructed by reason; men 
of less understanding, by experience; the most ig- 
norant, by necessity; and beasts, vy nature. 


Why are some ladies the very opposite 
of their mirrors? Because the latter reflect without 
talking, and the former talk without reflecting. 


Probably there is nothing in the world 
that a man resents 60 quickly and so deeply as to Gnd 
you awfully busy when he is perfectly at leisure. 


The oldest pupil now attending school 
in the United States Is past the age of ©, Hels 
Crasy Head, a former chief of the Crow Nation, and 
is enrolled asa pupil of the Carlisie Indian School, 


These wise words are from a Western 
paper: ‘*Tne young woman who advertises for « 
husband is continually coming to grief. She never 
experiences any trouble in getting the husband. 
All the trouble comes afterward,** 


The late Rev. Joshua Yeager, of Allen 
town, and his father together served one congrega- 
tlon continuously for 0% years; but Rev. Sassaman 
Herman and hisson, at Kutztown, HKerks county, 
served one congregation for 106 years, 


A reporter saw a novel sight in a coun 
try store recently, where a farmer actually refused 
to buy his wife a calico dress beeause be couldn't 
afford the expense, but betore he left the store in- 
vested half a dollar in cigars for himeelf, 


A Sunday schvol teacher was explaining 
the parable of the ten virgins to her class, who were 
mostiy boys. When she had finished she asked; 
*-Now, why were five of them foolish?'' ‘Because 
they didn't get married, *’ said one of the boys. 


Miss. Travis: ‘‘Mr. Poseyboy, may I as« 
how many sisters you have?'’ Poseyboy: ‘'Kleven.*’ 
*“Good gracious, Mr. Poseyboy! It can't ve possi- 
ble!’ * Why, yes, Mise Travis! There's my own 
sister and ten other girls who have promised to be 
sisters to me.’’ 


A British Museum officer, tired to death 


of the questions put by the visiting public, burst 
out the other day in answer to the query, ‘‘Why ts 
the Museum closed?'* with the remark, ‘‘Kecause 
one of the mummies ts dead, and the officers are at- 
tending the funeral.’’ 


‘Young man,’’ he said sonorously, ‘‘are 
you ever abroadin the early morning when the 
«reat orb of day rises in all his majestic and bril- 
liant glory?’? **Well—er—yes, sir, sometimes,'’ re- 
plied the young man; ‘*but I generally try to get to 
bed earlier than that,’’ 


President Carnot, of France, has been 
placed in a curious dilemma, He was taught the 
handicraft of a carpenter in bis youth, and the 
striking carpeoters of Paris have written Ww him 
complaining that he has not attended their meet- 
ings nor subscribed to their tund. 


An English spirit medium claims to have 
paid a visit to the planet Mars, She says that the tn- 
habitants of that planet are great engineers, that 
they are of large, powerful physique, and that the 
menare very handsome, Being &® woman, she does 
not appear to have noticed what kind of women 
there ere in Mars. 


I'll take your caramels and gum drops, 
Mr. Peduncle,’’ said Willie, candidly, as he pocket- 
ed the confectionery given to him by the young 
man, ‘‘but I'll tell you right now that lrene ten’t at 
home aud isn't going to be, elther, unless Mr, 
Hankinson comes, She told the girl so herself five 
minutesago, I heard her,** 


‘*‘Papa,’’ said a beautiful girl, ‘young Mr. 


Down bas written mea note in which he asks me to 
be his wife.’’ “‘Written you a note! Whyin thun 
der didn’t he come himeelf?'’ ‘lt would have been 


pleasanter that way no doubt, papa, but | suppose 
he feels a little timid, and besides, papa, think how 
much more binding the note Is,’ 


“Isn't that beautiful?’ said a young 
traveling man to Mrs. De Porque, as the orchestra 
finished piaying the ‘‘Marseiliaise.’’ ‘There ts 
something so sublime and soul-stirring about that 
araod old alir!l’? ‘“'Yes,’’ responded Mre. Le 
Porque, languidly. ‘'But you should have been 
with me in Paris, and heard it played in Freneh,** 


A horrible crime has been committed 
near Clermont-Ferrand, France. A woman, in a 
fitof Jeatousy, drowned her three children. The 
erime originated loa quarrel with ber husband. She 
struck him with a hatchet, and he ran out of the 
house, pursued by her, Fnraged because he did not 
return home, she threw her three little children into 
the river, 


Mi. Jones: ‘‘When I see Mrs. J. in the 
yard, both armeasred ase boiled loveter, bared to 
the elbow and stretched high avove her in her strug- 


Kie withan unruly sheet, an apron over her head, 
berhair in her eyes and «@ clothes-pin protruding 
from her mouth, lt seems impossible that she ts one 
and the same with the Miss Stebbins I used to feed 
on peppermints, and about whom I used to rave so 


She had gently refused him, and as he 
turned to go she said **| am very sorry, Mr.aAr 
buckle bul some jay y s ar ’ 
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Recent Book Issues. 


VYRESH PERIODICALS, 


Casacll's Family Magazine tor Septem- 
ber wiil be sure to give fuil pleasare to the 
home circle, tor the excellent ——_ ot its 
matter, and the fusion and beauty of its 
pictures. The frontispiece isan exquisite 
illustration of a m contributed by Kd- 
ward Oxenford, entitled “Grandmother's 
Mission."” Tho —— Doctor discusses 
the “Ventilation and Health’’ question io 
an able, senaible and readable manner. 
Frederick 1, Crowest contributes an inter- 
eating paper on “Folk-Music,” illustrated 
with musical scores. A new serial is com- 
menced in this number by Thomas Key- 
worthy, author of “A Trescherous Cain,” 
entitled “Comrades Once.” It gives prom- 
ise of being a powerful story. There are 
good short stories, the ever welcome fash- 
jon letters, and a ‘“datherer” filled with 

ractical information. Cassell & Co., pub- 
ishers, New York. 


The Magazine of American Ilistory tor 
September isa ricn and tnatructive num. 
ber. ‘Marietta, Ohio, 1788-1888," by the 
editer, gives a romantic account of the 
foundation of clvil government beyond the 
Obio river, and introduces many of the 
heroes of the wilderness, Governor St. 
Clair’s portrait Is the frontisplece of the 
number. Dr. Cyrus Thomas writes of “In- 
dian Tribes in Pretistoric Times,” and Col. 
Jones, the Georgia bistorian, of the “Decla- 
ration of Independence in Georgia.”” Dr. 
J Harris Patton writes on “Keoonstruc- 
tion.”” Prosper Bender tells of “Canada’s 
Financial and Business Condition.”’ Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Robertson, of Indiana, 
wr, tes of the “Relation of the Constitution 
and the Ordinance of 1747 to Education.”’ 
An English view of “The River Ohio,” 
written in 1767, will be read with much in- 
terest. The shorter articies include an 
“Eecape trom a Burning Prairie,” “Inven- 
tion of the Ruling Machine,”’ and ‘“eerge 
Washington as a Danoer.”” The magazine 
maintaing ite bigh standing in every re. 
spect, and it is difficult to see how it could 
be improved upon as a medium tor the dis- 
semination of truthtul history and good lit- 
erature, 743 Broadway, New York, 

The kurum tor September, with the 
avowed purpose of this monthly to let both 
sides be beard through ita pages, bas a re- 
view of the Republican National Platform 
trom a Democratic point of view, by Sena- 
tor Blackburn, of Kentucky. The Mar- 
quisof Lorne contributes a study of the 
Giovernmentof the United States, the re- 
sult ol his observation while he was Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, The third of the 
series Of economic articles, Which convey 
the latest investigations of Kdward Atkin- 
son into the condition of American capital 
and labor, is the most attractive that he bas 
yet written. Rev. Dr. Muuger, perhaps 
the leading Congregational preacher fn 
New England, points out the benetits that 
religion has received froin the death of 
many superstitions caused by the scientific 
spiritofthetime. There are seven other 
articles on such subjects as “Social Dis- 
content,” “The Effect of High Explosives 
in Chauging the Methods of War,” “The 
Management of Railways,” “The Public 
Schools,” and “The Increase of the Aleohol 
Hapit.’’ This number isa brilliant open- 
ing of the sixth volume ot The Forum, 
Toe Forum 0,, New York. 


The September number of Lippineott’s 
Magaaine nakes an interesting departure 
in the publication of “Herod and Mariam- 
ne," a tragedy, by Amelie Kives, the bril- 
liant young sauthoress who has set all 
America talking. ‘Herod and Mariamne”’ 
is based upon the story of Herod the Great 
as told by Josephus, Edgar Fawcett says 
some judicious things in his critical essay, 
“More Words on Amelie Rives.””” An arti- 
cle by William Shepard on “Famous 
Hoaxea’’ is full of curious and amusing 
stories, Charles Morria, in “Toe Temper- 
anoe Ke'orm Movement,” discusses a time- 
ly question with tull knowledge and tu an 
entertaining manner. Tourgee'’s series of 
short stories, ‘With Gauge & Swallow,” is 
continued, A great deal of valuable and 
interesting information is contained in the 
anawers to a dozen of the “Prise Ques 
tions” lately propounded to the magazine 
readers, Curtis Halland Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell contribute short poema Tbe oid 
departments maintain their interest, while 
a new department, ‘Every Day's Keoord, 
which gives a succinct yet adequate a-- 
count of the several events that have mace 
memorial ¢ach day in the month, is exce- 
lent in performance and full of promise tor 
the future, Lippincott & Co., publishers 

—_ Cc <> 


Wanrkp 10 Look WELL.—It seems to 
be the aubition of all young wives to look 
well when anyone calis, A young bride 
heard aring at the door, The maid was 
eut, and she rushed up etaira to tidy” a 
little before admitting the caller. There 
wae a inoment of lighting work before the 
dressing-table a ribbon was fastened at her 
throat, a Gower tapped into ber bair, a 
dash of powder on her face, and she was at 
the door—al! sintles and blushes, The gen- 
Vemen sald be bad the cheapest clothes- 
propa that could be bought for the money. 
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A SINGLE Shalt produces 100,000 eggs, 
and only about 5 000 are hatched naturally, 
Ay the artificial method 05,000 are succens- 
fully natehed, 
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Pozrzoni’s Complexton Powder ia unive 
sally RnOoOWND and everywhere esteemed 
he only Powder that w mprove the 
com piexion, é¢radicate tan, freckles, and ai! 
sain diseasea, 


M4. GRUNDY. 

T is related of one of the Spanish kings 
of the sixteenth century that he bad al- 
cageines an unrivalled reverence tor 
tue Mra, Grundy of bis day. The strictest 
ceremonial observances have aiways been 
exacted by Spanish monarchs from their 
courtiers, but this particular king was more 

exacting than any of his race, 

Everything nad to be done according to 
form; and thus it happened that his Ma- 
joaty was visiting a palace which was in 
course of construction, he preferred to in- 
cur considerable pb incon venience 
and pein rather thao allow the reguiations 
of his Court to be broken through. 

While ne was being lowered in a kind 
of cage from one floor to another, some- 
thing went wrong with the tackle, and the 
monarch found Limself suspended in mid- 
air. 

He wasa young and active nan and doubt- 
less without muoh difliculty he might have 
ciimbed out. But to climb would bave 
been too undignified. Or be might have 
been lifted down by someone let down from 
above. But there were few Court officials 
who dared to lay hands on the King of 
Spain, and none of tuem happened to te 
hear. 

Toe ee of the affair was that the mon- 
arch grilled fortwo or three hours in the 
broiling southern sun until the engineers 
could make the machinery work and #80 
relieve bim! 

Spanish history and legend supply many 
other illustrations of the fact that the ter- 
rible old cieature whom we call Mrs. 
Grundy caused her influence to be telt long 
before Morton introduced ter as an unseen 
but ever present character in his play of 
“Speed the Plough,’”’ and thus made her 
name and nature public property. 

She is a tutelary divinity—not of pro- 
priety. Everyone hates Mrs, Grundy; yet 
balf the world trembles betore her, and 
makes all kinds of painful and expensive 
in hopes of propitiating her. 

A queen oi Spain, in her progress through 
oountry entered a town which was famous 
for its manufacture of hosiery. Would 
her Majesty graciously condescend to re- 
ceive trom the bu an illuminated 
address, together with a few choice speci- 
mens of the local industry? 

The queen assented, and at the city gate 
the ceremony took place, The chief mag- 
intrate read the address and then signed 
forsome one to bring torward the speci- 
mens of the local industry. 

The Court Marshal and Lord High Ste- 
ward had quite forgotten what tbe local in- 
dustry was; and when they saw a display 
of splendid silk stockings of the finest tex. 
ture they absolutely shuddered at the pro- 
fanity. 

As for her Majesty she turned aside in- 
dignantly and wade way tur one of her 
secretaries to step forward and whisper 
hurriediy to the chief magistrate— 

‘My dear sir, woat are you dreaming 
of? A queen of Spain bas nv legs!’’ 

‘The poor aloalde waa extinguished. Mrs. 
Grundy bad crushed bim assve often since 
crushed other innocent and well meanin 
people. His chances for royal favor ha 
for ever vanished. 

But one need not go abroad, or even to 
past times in order to find signs of Mrs. 
Grundy, her doings and her opinions, She 
is now in the heyday of her powers here 
and there are a very tew of us who do not 
fee, her tyranny. 

in the matters of dress she is particu 
larly exasperating. It is she who insists 
that men shall, on certain occasions, wear 
silk bats, and that if they do not do so, they 
shall be anathema. 

1 may safely say that there is no man in 
existence who teels perfectly comfortable 
and bappy with a tall silk hat on: yet Mrs. 
Grundy—wbom bo one bas ever seen—is 
stronger than all the men in the country, 
and manages to enforce her ideas, 

lt is she who prevents women from 
dressing according to health, convenience, 
and common sense, and who is, | verily 
believe tmmediately responsible for the 
extravagance of the preseut generation of 
young matrons and warriageable maids, 

And when you seriously offend her, low 
ferocious and inexorable she is. Even a 
King Cophetua cannot nowadays marry 
tue beggar meid Penolopen with impunity. 

Mrs. Grundy has been powerful enough 
\ spoil the happiness of several royal loves, 
and many less distinguished existences. It 
i well known that the late Emperor Wil- 
jam of Germany, when Prince William of 
Prussia was very anxious to marry a cer- 
tain beautiful girl of noble but not royal 
rank. . 

Mra. Grundy spoke to tne Prince's father. 
“This won't do,’ she said. “It will lower 
your family. Don’t permit it,” and it was 
not permitted. 

Indeed, Mrs. Grundy is very tond of ob- 
jecting to all kinds of things which are 
quite innocent, and which, one might think, 
concerns nobody but the persons who do 
them. 

She sees, for example, two young people 
taking a quiet stroll together along a coun- 
try lane in the moonlight, she at once calis 
atevery house in the village and whispers 
cruel things about the young woman, indig- 
nant things aboutthe young man and sar- 
eastic things about the young woman's 
parents for knowingly allowing such goings 
ona, 

Now it doesn’t follow that because two 
unmarried, or @ven unengaged people 





as i 


frequently trom home for a few days at a 
time, 


On one occasion when he was absent a 
strange gentiewan call upon the wife. In 


the evening he was seen walking about the 
rden with bis arm around waist. 
ater be departed. The village ptsaw 
the two inthe garden, and held up their 
bands with astonish ment. 
They went further, Then abroad 
scandaious re about the young wife; 
and when the busband return these 


reached bis ears, He made inquiries and 
traced the rumors to their origin, prose- 
cuted five persons, including a curate and 
a doctor, for slander, and recovered dam- 
ages from each, 

The visitor was the wife’s father! When, 
therefore, Mre, Grundy whis unkind 
a about other people, just bear in 
mind that if you repeat them and are found 
guilty of slander, you, and not she, will 
have to pay the bill, 
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Opp WEpDING RINGs.—An African ex- 
plorer, bas recently deacribed a strange 
custom awong the Bayanzi who live for 
many miles along the upper Cengo. Brass 
rods, which are the favorite costun.e in the 
country, are welded in great rings around 
the necks of the wives. Says the explorer; 

Frequently one sees a poor woman whose 
neck is raw end sore under the heavy 
weight, and in piaces the skin is rubbed off 
by the ring, 

This is a sure sign that the ring has been 
recently welded around the neok, for after 
a time the skin becomes calloused, and 
then the strange ornament produces 
no abrasion. But the weight is an incon- 
venience; they never get used to it and it is 
perpetual tax up their energies. 

In every crowd of women may be seen a 
number who are supporting the ring with 
their hands and thus for a time relieving 
their weary shoulders from the burden. It 
may be said that with every movement of 
their bodies the rings give them discom- 
fort. 

A ring is never put around a woman’s 
neck until she has attained her full pbysi- 
cal developement. Once on it is no easy 
matter to get it off. The natives have nu 
such thing asa file, and, though they can 
bammer a lot of brass rods into one, it is 
very difficult for them tocut thethick mass 
of metal in two, 

Women who increase largely in flesh 
after the rings have been fastened on tueir 
necks a:é in danger of strangling to death, 
and instances of this sort have been known 
to occur. 

Yet these women regard the cumbrous 
ornainentes with pride, imagine that it en- 
hances their importance and beauty, and 
wear the burden with light bearts, Brass 
is the money of the country, and by putting 
it around their wives’ necks the men are 
pretty certain that it won’t be stolen or 
oolishly expended. But it is an odd and 
cruel sort of a saving bank. 

<sninncriniccaieliiaasaasiapaaitiliNidannitndiinin 

Tut LATEsT,—A certain artist who was 
fonu of going about in out-of-the-way quar- 
ters of the world, leftshipon the Central 
America coast with a party of comrades to 
explore the wilderness, 

uring @ cruise of several months the en- 
tire ship’s company—and a merry crew 
they were—had devoted their odd hours to 
sing toa parrot. The sailors also had lost 
no opportanities end taught the bird all the 
seafaring lingo. 

When the artist and the exploring com- 
rades had bidden the bird and the saliors 
good-bye they plunged into the heart of 
the forest. After twenty-eight miles of 
mortal effort they reached their camping 
place for the night. 

Just as thesun was goiug down they were 
startied to hear, in the primeval silence, a 
faintiiar voice calling down from the top ot 
a tall palm— 

“Avast there, ye sons Of seacooks; yo 
heave hol!” 

It was the parrot. But before they could 
recover their startled senses, the faithful 
bird, baving prepared this unexpected treat 
for its chums of the voyage, fluttered down 
to the top aot dead stuinp near by, and 
with a shrill call summoned thousands of 
the little greon paroquets of the country. 

It is said 11,000 of them were counted as 
they circied around the gray African ora- 
cle on the stump, and finally took their 
places on the ground in rank upon rank 
and row upon row. 

Tbe explorers iooked on indumb amaze- 
ment. When the feathered assemblage be- 
caine quiet, the ship’s parrot gave the sig- 
nal,anu to the inextinguishabie laughter of 
the travellers and the consternation of the 
rest of the tropical world, and the delight 
of the festive precentor, the whole 11 000 
paroguets with one mighty song, burs 
forth into the familiar words of ‘‘Nancy 
Lee.’”’ 

2 « ~~ 

A THOUGHTFUL HovusEwirE:—They 
had returned from their honeymoon, and 
were looking about tor a house in which to 
settiedown. At length, after much “house 
bunting,”’ Edwin thinks he has got hold 
of “jum the thing,’’ and is dilating upon 
ite various merits, ‘Surely,’ exclaims 
Angelina—“surely you don’t think of tak- 
ing a house so far out oftown! Just think 
what an appetite our friends will get when 
they come to see us after such a long 
walk!’ 


- Po 





AN indiscreet young man once asked a 


choose to walk together jin the moonlight, | lady her age. “Wait while I count it,” sabe 
any harm ie being done. Here isa case in| repiied. “1 married at eighteeh; my hus- 
point. Perbaps it will teach som people | band was then thirty. Now he is twice 
to be less eager > listen to Mra. Girundy’s | that—then I must be thirty-six.—“Ie it 

| malicious and very often unreasonable | possible?” ejaculated the other, aghast at 
tongue | this method of feminine computation 
A gentieman, who hada young wile, was 1 “Well, I should never have dreamed it!” 








THE HEART'S MECHANISM, 





In the buman subject the pope rapid. 
ity of the cardiac pulsation of an adult wale 


is about seventy per minate. These 
beats are more irequent as a rule in young 
chiidren and in women, there aoe variations 
within certain limits in particular persons 
owing to peculiarities of organization. 

It would not necessarily be an abnormal 
sign to tind in some parvicalar individuais 
the habitual frequency o/ the beart’s action 
from sixty to sixty-five or from seventy. 
tive to eighty per minute. As a rule, the 
heart’s aciion is slower and wore powerful 
in muscular organization, and more 
and feebier In those of siighter form, 

In animals the range is irom twenty-five 
to forty-fivein the coid-blooded and fifty 
upwards in the warm bicoded animal ex- 
cept in case of a borse, which has a very 
slow heart beat, only forty strokes to the 
minute, 

The puisations of wen and all animals 
ditter with the sea level aleo, The work of 
a healtby numan heart bas been shown to 
equal the feat of raising five tons four hun- 
dred weight one foot per hour, or 125 — 
in twenty-fours bours, The excess of th 
work under acohol in varying quantities is 
often very great. 

A curious calculation has been made giv- 
ing the work of the heartin mileage, re- 
suwing that the blood was thrown out of 
the heart at each pulsation in the propor- 
tion of sixty-nine strokes per minute, and 
at the assumed force of nine feet, the mile- 
age of the blood through the body might be 
taken at .207 miles per minuié, 7 miles per 
hour, 158 wiles per day, 61220 miles per 
year or 5,150,880 miles is a iutetime of 84 
years. ‘ue nuwber of beats of the beart in 
the same jong life would reach to the grand 
total of 2,859,776, 000, 

SO ae 


TRUE F+1ENDS.—Trust no friend if you 
have not proved hiuw; and they,are oftener 
tound at the banqueting table than at the 
door of the prison. 

A man had toree friends; two of whom 
he loved greatly; to the third he was in- 
different, uithough this one was the most 
honored and sincere. He was once sum- 
wmoned before tne tribunal, where, although 
innocent, he was barshiy accused. 

“Who of you,’’ be said, ‘will go with me 
and testify ior me, tor I aun barsbly accused, 
and the judge is angry with me,” 

Tbe first of bis friends at once excused 
bimseit, and said that be could not go with 
him on account of other business, The 
second accow pained hii to the door of the 
court-house, and turned and went back, 
for he was afraid of the angry judge. 

The third, upon whom he bad least de- 
pended, went in with bhi and spoke in his 
defence, and testified so readily to his in- 
nocence that the judge disiniased him with 
rich giits, 

Man has three friends in this world. How 
do they conduct themselves at the hour of 
death, when heaven sumwons the soul be- 
for its tribunal? Money, his dearest friend, 
leaves him first and does not go with bim. 
Hie relatives and triends attend him to the 
door of the grave, and return again to their 
boiwes, 

Tove third, whom he oftenest forgets is 
his works of benevolence; these alone 
acoom pany hita to the throne of the Judge; 
they go before, speak in bis defence, aud 
find mercy and tavor for biw. 


_—>- oS 


AN ExpreRT AocouNTANT, —“You 
ad vertised ior an expert accuuntant sir?”’ 

“Yes, I did; have you bad much experi- 
ence?’’ 

“About thirty years, sir; in long and 
tangied interest and partnership accounts, 
confused Governinent books, bankrupt ac- 
counts, cow panies’ accounts, and——’ 

“Well, here; what 1 want you to do is 
this: here is my wite’s shopping list for one 
day. There are about twenty-five items; 
see What she bought, how much she paid 
for it, and what the total amount is,’’ 

But the accountant hesitated, shook his 
head, and said that his only brother died in 
an insane asylum for undertaking just such 
a matter, and he therefore couldn’t touch 
ite 


— = 


MISCHIEF. —It is not calumny nor 
treachery tuat does the largest sum of mis- 
chief in the world; they are continually 
crushed, and are felt only in being con- 
quered. But it is the glistening and soittiy- 
spoken lie; the amiabie fallacy; the patrio- 
tic lie of the historian, the provident lie of 
the politician,the zealous lie of the partisan, 
the merciful lie ot the friend, and the care- 
less lie ot each nan to himself, that casts 
that black mystery over bumanity,through 
which every man who pierces we thank, as 
we would thank one who dug through 4 
well in a desert.”’ 








MoTrHER—‘‘Daughter, didn’t I hear Mr. 
Jenkins kiss you last night when he went 


away?” Daughter—“Yes, mamma; but 
it was against my will.’’ Mother—‘*What 
was?’’ Daughter—“Your hearing it, 
mamma.”’ 


————— nn ee 


LoG CABINS are neither 


but they were more com- 
gifortabie and more healthy 
fjthan are many modern 
dwellings. Warner’s Log 
Cabin Hops & Buchu is a re- 
production of one of the best of the sim- 
ple remedies with which Log Cabin dwel- 
lers of old days kept themselves well. Did 
you ever try ‘*Tippecanoe”’ ? 
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Humorous, 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 





I met her @rstou Ospe May sands, 
Her hair a mass of golden strands, 
Her eyes as blue as heaver above, 
And bupelesaly I fell in love. 


Again we met upon the shore, 

Again | learned to love the more, 

And after that each day we met, 

And each vowed each would ne'er forget. 


At last the week drew near its close, 
Andl decided to prop 

We lingered still upon the pier, 

**My husband's boat, ’’ said she is bere.’’ 





**Excuse me if I leave you thus— 

My busbaad might kick up a fuss.** 

**By all means, love,’’ was my refrain, 

**My wife comes here by the next traia.’’ 
—U. N. NON, 





Gamblers work card for a living. 

Shear nonsense—Clipping a horse. 
Absolutely talse—A set of artificial teeth. 
Whisky is expensive—it costs a man dol 


lars and sense, 


Sleeping-car porters generally give a fat 
man a wide berth, 


A household that has a baby has no need 


of an alarm clock. 


An essay On marriage—A young man 
popping the question. 


Birds are not noted for courage, but 
many of then: die game. 


What can pass before the sun without 


making a shadow?—The wind. 


When is a lamp ina window like a tomb- 
stone?—When it is set up for a late husband, 


Fortunately for the sel!l-esteem of the 
rest of mankind, doctors are not half as wise as they 
look. 


The man who buys a cheap watch gen 
erally gets a good deal of time for a very little 
money. 


Politics makes strange bedfellows. And 
the bedfellows do not sleep. They lie awake, watch- 
ing one another, 


“But I will not linger upon this point,’’ 
as the Irish member said when he sat down upon his 
wife’s darning needle, 


“T will now disguise myself so that even 
my most intimate acquaintance will not recognize 
me,’’ said a tramp, as he entered the free bath. 


Ancient Greek coins have been discov 
ered with the figure of a horse on them. Weare 
giad to learn at last where burse cents originated, 


‘*Will the coming man be happier?’’ asks 
a dealer in future events. It depends a good aeal on 
whether his wife has got tired and gone to bed or Is 
sitting up for him, 


There are 856,000,000 heathen in the 
. world, Itisno wonder thatthe man who chipsina 
nickel when the collection box ie passed aruund oc- 
casionally fvels depressed and discouraged. 


Boston footpad, sternly, yet with dignity: 
**EKlevate the manipulatory extremities of your 
arms! Remainin stata quo! (To confederate)- Ri- 
naldo, institute an exhaustive exploration of the re- 
ceptacies in this gentieman’s personal habiliments,’’ 


Organist: ‘‘As your party marches down 
the aisle I will play some impressive march.’’ Pro- 
spective bridegroom: **That’s good; but be particu- 
lar about the key.’’ Organist: **Oh, certainly! I 
invariably play wedding marches in B-flat; two flats 
seem 60 appropriate.’’ 


Bobby has reluctantly kissed his sister 
good-night and was off for bed. ‘‘Don’t you goto 
bed rather early, Bobby?’’ inquired young Mr. 
Sampson, *‘it’s buta little afters.’’ *‘l have to go 
to bed early on the nights you cail on sister,’’ ex- 
plained Bobby; **she makes me.’ 


The tippler who wished that he was a 
giraffe, because he would then have a neck so long 
that the pleasureof drinking would necessarily be 
lengthened, should be satisfied to Jet well enough 
alone. He might have been a camel, that is often 
compelled to go a week without a drink, 


A correspondent tells the following: ‘1 
have a brother—a wee chap—who sometimes says 
things very odd, One day, as be was disposing of 
some bread and mi'k, he turned around to his 
mother and said, ‘‘O, mother, I’m full of glory! 
There was a sunbeam on my spoon, and I swallowed 
it.’* 


“‘T see that canaries are the favorite birds 
in your saloon,’’ said acustomer toa barkeeper, as 
he pointed to several cages hanging over the bar. 
**That’s where you make a mistake, ’’ said the drink 
dispenser. ‘‘Why, what, then, are the most popu- 
lar birds here?’’ *‘Swallows!’* replied the gin-mill 
juggler. 


A Kentuckian was sick in the hospital 
with fever. ‘*Will you give me something to drink?’ 
he asked faintly of the nurse, ‘‘Certainly, sir,’’ 
said the nurse, offering him a glass of water. He 
put up his hands feebly. ‘‘Give it to me in a tea- 
spoon, please,’’ he whispered huskily, ‘till I get 
used to it.’’ 


Countryman, to celebrated Hindoo snake 
charmer: ‘‘l s’pose you knows vod deal about 
snakes, mister?’’’ Hindoo snake charmer: ‘Snakes, 
sir, have been the stady of my eventful life. I know 
all about them.’*’ ‘The hull business?’ ‘‘Yes, 
sir.’’ **Well, I wish you'd tell a feller where the 
body leaves off and the tail begins.’’ 


An exchange says that ‘the simplest 


ket rule is the silver he can find within his purse 


A quarter pillar plece measures near 2 D a | 


ali- iAr & at €inct and a quarter and a dol 
ar one and a half The paper gives no rul 

, for obtaining the $1.75, which, perhaps, is 
not so simple as the rest of the recipe. 


however 








BUSBANDS AND WIVES. 





It has been remarked that there are six 
‘“ife,”’ by any one of which a stranger may 
know a man and a woman to be bust and 
Sitteis te jens tetarpeetation. Shay may 

e in just in nm. They may 
be resorted to with confidence, as 
ow are deduced trom every-day expe- 

noe, 


1, If you see a gentleman and lady dis- 
agree upon trifling occasions, er correct- 
ing each other in company, you may pe 
sure they have tied the matrimonial 
noose, 

2. 1f you seeasiilent pairin a hackney 
or any other coach lolling carelessly, one 
at each window, without seeming to know 
they have a companion, the sign - 
mn it ; 

you see a lady drop her glove,and a 

otleman by tie side of ber kindly telling 

er to pick it up, you need not hesitate in 
forming your opinion, or, 

4. It you see a lady presenting a gentie- 
man witb anything carelessly, her nead in- 
clined another way, and speaking to him 
with indifference; or, 

5. If you meet a couple in the fields,the 
gentleman twenty yards in advance of the 
lady, who perhaps is getting over a stile 
with difficulty, or picking her way through 
a muddy path; or, 

6. If you see a gentieman particularly 
courteous, obliging and good-natured, re- 
laxing into smiles, saying smart things 
to every pretty woman in the room except- 
ing one, to whom he appears oularly 
reserved, cold and formal, and is unreason- 
ably croas—who that one is nobody can be 
at a loss to discover. 








' A Russian Peasant.—A Russian peas- 
ant house is a very rude atructure,and con- 
tains none of the elements of comfort, 
healthfulness, or cleanliness, Frequent 
the stables are under the same root wi 
the tenant. His allowance of furniture, 
food, and clothing being tixed by his iand- 
lord, he lives scantily. The building is us- 
—— pine or cedar logs, about ten inches 
in diameter, barked and set neatly to- 
gether. 

It is of one story in height, with one 
room; it generally has three or four win- 
dows, with one sash in each, and they are 
protected from the outside by rude board 
shutters, which when closed at night 
make complete darkness within, and 
ventilation miserable. The floors are of 
logs or earth, and the beds are on the 
floor. 

There are no stoves in a peasant’s bouse, 
A stick and clay chimney fireplace suffices. 
Here warmth is segused, on the food ins 
cooked a eae wl x 4 meal is 
spread on the floor, and the re 18 par- 
taken of while en folded legs, tailor 
style, In front of many of these houses, 
which are covered with hay and poles—a 
rough sort of thateh—the traveler fre- 
quently seesadrosky from the city, the 
v © of the landlord, who pays daily 


ee 

THEY WENT AND PROVED IT.—A atates- 
man was once in conversation with a tew 
friends as to what course ought to be adopt- 
ed witb to misrepresentation in the 
press, and a friend said to him: 

“The obvious course is not to take notice 
of what is said of you in the papers. People 
will find you out in time if you do not con- 
tradict any of these things.” 

“Well,” said the statesman, heaving a 
deep algh. “that was the course I once pur- 
sued, entered on puvdiic life with a reso. 
lution that, whatever the press mignt say of 
me, I would take no notice of it. For years 
I persevered, till at last my friends came to 
me and said, ‘There is an accusation in one 
paper of such an unutterably villainous 
kind that you owe itto yourself and to your 
a: rters to contradict it.’” 

@ statesman felt that in thie case an ex- 
ception must be made, He contradicted the 
report, as he informed the friends to whom 
he was recounting his experiences. 

“Well,” said one, “and what did the 

pers du?’”’ 

“Why,’’ the statesman answered, ‘‘why 
they went and proved it, the villains,” 

_->—————- oS — 


PROFESSIONAL STupY.—First beggar: 
“Why didn’t you tackie that lady. She 
might bave given you something.’’ 
Second beggar: “I let her go because I 
understand ny business better than you 
do. I never ask a wornan for anything 
when she is alone; but when two woman 
are together you can get money from both, 
because each one is afraid the other will 
think her stingy if she refuses. Our 
profession has to be studied justlike any 
other if you expect to make it a success.’’ 

oe a 

AN UNFOUNDED RUMOK,—A smali boy 
was detected by a stingy farmer on one of 
his cherry trees. The farmer made the 
boy co.ne down, and talked very seriously 
to him about the sinfulness of stealing. 
The boy answered indignantly’ 

‘‘Now you just count them cherries over 
again if you please, and see if there is one 
of ’em missing before you insinuate that I 
took it.’’ 

—-— + ae” 

WARNER'S LOG CABIN 
REMEDIES, — “Sarsaparil- 





la,’— “Cough and Con- 

sumption Remedy,’’ — 

“Hopsand suchu,’’—“Ex- 

tract,”"*"— “Hair Tonic,’’— 

“Liver Pills,”—“Plasters,’’ 

,orous-Electrica ‘Rose Crean,’ for 
Catarrh, They are, like Warner’s “Tippe 
canoe,” the simple, effective remedies of 


the old Log Cabin days. 


Dust PaRrTicuss.—A scientist who has 
plenty of spare time on his hands déciares 
that a oubic inch of alr in a room contains 
30, 318,000 particles of o— and they oon- 
tain all kinds of deadly things which tn- 
jure the ia and other delicate portions 
of the in r department, This shows 
how great a risk a man runs when be in- 
dulges in the prevalent fashion of breath- 
ing. It bas got to be, according to scien- 
tists, about as much as man’s life is worth 
to breathe, buf there are persons who 
will continue to do it or die in the at- 
tempt. 
xP > — 

H1s First Ling oF DeFgnon,—“Mother 
writes that she will be here to-morrow for 
a sbort visit, my dear.’’ 

“Very well,” he replied; and as he left 
the house he patted his little boy on the 
head, “Bobby, didn’t you ask me to buy 


you a tin whistle and a drum the other 
day?” 

“Yes, Pa.’”’, 

“Weil, I will bring them to you to- 
night,” 


— -— —>- - > =—=-=—-=—~S 


“THE idea! Whatdo you mean by de- 
siring to marry that young De Biank?’’ the 
father said. “I mean that | love him,” the 
daughter said. “I cannot see what any 
girl can see in him to admire. You are no 
judge of character, no judge at ail.”’ ‘Per- 
haps no, Mother says Itake after ber in 
that respect; so there now.”’ 

—_— ——_(P - > —- -— 


TRUE repentance consists in the heart 
being broken for sin, and being broken 
trom sin. Some often repent, yet never 
reform; they resemble a man traveling in 
a dangerous path, who frequently starts 
end stops but never turns back. 

—_—— >a” 

Tus effect of every burden laid down is 
to leave us relieved; and wher the soul has 
tald down that of its faults at the teet of 
God, it feels as though it bad wings. 


_ eae aa - . 
Wanamaker’s. 

zi PHILADSLPHIA, August 27, 1888, 

Closed Saturdays at 1 P. M. 








There's no ecuesework aboutit. You can’t get up 
such Muslin Underwear as this for the price, if time 
counts for anything. 

DRAWERS: 

Fruit of the Loom Muslin, with hem and tucks, 25c, 

Muslin, with tucks and Hamburv edge, We, 

Muslin, with blind embruidery, 0c. 

CHEMISE: 
Fruit otf Loom Maslin, cambric ruMe on neck and 
sleeves, . 

Muslin, with Hamburg edge yoke, Wan! S5e, 

Fine Cambric, with Torchon lace yoke, 6c, 
SKIRTS: 

Fruitot Loom Muslin, with hem and tucks, 4c, 

Muslin, with Hamburg ruffle, 75, 

Musiic, with Hamburg ruffle (ihe $1 25 kind), $1, 

Moslin, with biind embroidered rule, 9c. 

Muelin, with wide embroidered ruMe, $1.15. 

Special bargatus in Skirte, with foe embroidered 

ruffles, $1.50 §2.50, $3, and §3 75, 
DRESSING BACKS: 

Lawn, with tucks and ruffies, 45c, were 75c. 

Lawn, with Hamburg trimming, 6°, were $1. 

Lawn, with Hamburg trimming, Sse, were $1, 25, 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY TITLES in the Keystone 
x eer and possibly your favorite author, mar- 
val of cheapness, l0c a volume. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 


FORALL. $20 a week and expenses 
|) valid, San pire worth § aod particulars 
iree, P.O VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 


' Diovely fulllength beauties sent sealed, only 
Photos?) rein. West’ n SupplyCo., St. Louls, Mo 





Why not save onehal on 1000 useful 
SEE HERE! articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 
paytoagents,. CHICAGO SCALE (CO,, Chicago, II!, 


You can live at homeand make more money at work for up 
than atanything elee in the world. Either sex ,allagee ( vmte 
@ outfit PREB. Terms FE88. Address, TkUR & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


SECRETS FOR LOVERS! A book for PRIVATE perm 


eel, only luc, Wertern Pab, (o., St. Louis, Ma, 


ENSIONS 122:229:009, 05050 
diers, Sailors, their widows 
or parents. PERSIONS INCKEASED, [Discharges pro- 
cured |= My) pean pag =" Latest law, pamph- 


set Bree! PaTsmick O'¥ aBea.i, Att'y, Washingtun,l. C. 


“The Handy 


BR. DOLLARD, 


6513 
OMESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GORSARAB VER 





TILATING WIG end ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PRES. ° 

Instructions Ladies and Gentiemes 
OS Se eve ee we t 

yee Inch TOUPBES AXD G0AL96, 

No. 1, round of the 

head. No, 1. beck 
No. 3% From forehead vy 

over the head to neck. | No. 2% Over as 
No, & From ear to ear far as requ 

over the top. No, 3. Over the crows of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the 


bead, 
sig oe, tt ie ll hy 
sutton, ‘et "Carls, etc,, beau*Vully oe 
Salon, “Lewere oat any part of the world ‘wil Fe 
selve attention. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILA, 


The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been 80 successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Institute. _ 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
palat Vassar Oollege, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young |a- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1868 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi'l be secared te young ladies, « 
careful and constant oversight of their stadies, and 
such tender care as will make it a home in ites literal 
senee, combined with the social advantages that form 
so important a part of 6 woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation. 

Parents who have hesitate! to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
transfer their maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue @ post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
give special attention to music and art. They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, that only a large city can supply. 





Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residerce, as 
above, alter September let, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to app'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklys, New York. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Kev, EDWARD LATHROP, D, D., Stamford, Ot. 
BENSON J, LOSSING Ite b. Dover Plains X.Y 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., Irv- 


ing Place, N.Y, 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
MISS anes F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas 
sar College, 
ror, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. Bb, DWIGHT, Vassar College, 
Por. t. ©. COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Por. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Go lege, 
Misskkoe BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogvunts, Pa. 
A D.D., 197 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
Prov. ROBT KR. KA Y MON D, 123 Henry at., Brooklyn, 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, la. 
Hom, WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. OC, 
Mra. W. P. HALLIDAY, Vairo, I, 
Mr. H. L. HALLIUVAY, Oairo, Lil, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


At fashionable sea-side resorts a great 
deal of white cloth is worn for promenade. 
The material, beautiful and expensive as 
it ia, would hardly have been selected for 
sea-side wear. One costume prepared for 
a young lady under twenty years of age, 
hase gracetul tunic of white cloth, very 
long and elegantly draped, the edge be- 
ing pinked out all around over a band and 
parcel of slate-gray velvet. The corsage is 
pleated, with pinked-out fronts over a vel- 
vet plastron embroidered with stee! span- 
gies. Around the waistisa broad velvet 
belt spangled with steel. 

Leas easily soiled than this is the pier 
costume of gray French serge and is0lre to 
match. The skirt is of moire edged with a 
thick Empire ruche. The redingote if of 
serge, the two panels edged with silver and 
grey silk passemnenterie. Around the neck 
is a kind of pointed yoke and collar of pas- 
sementerie, the fronts being square and 
resting on the pleats of a gray moire plas- 
tron terminating in a point atthe waist. 

The fronts of the redingote meet at the 
waist beneath a passeinenterie clasp. A 
breadth of pleated moire fills in the open 
skirts of the redingote at the back. The 
lovely tollette is finished with a large Tosca 
hat of gray straw edged with silver braid 
and trimmed with pinked feathers. 

The Theodora tunics are becoming very 
fashionable; they area straight breadth of 
material in front falling from the neck to 
edge of the skirt, just held at the waist by 
& passementerie belt, the openwork ends of 
which fall in front like a girdle. 

Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt also brought In 
the tight sleeves buttoning all the way and 
becoming fullatt® shoulder, It isa very 
elegant style of sieeve, 

White cloth is mingled with white mo- 
lienne or bengaline for dreaay countryhouse 
tollettes. The plain skirt, of white cloth is 
edged with Bulgarian embroidery, a pep- 
lum drapery being arranged on it of mo- 
lienne, caught up on each side to the 
waist, the ends then left free and falling 
into a kind of draped and coquille panel. 
At the back a straight pleated breadth is 
usually worn, of cloth, The Pinafore tunic 
with draped shoulder straps and pleated 
front is very elegant, made of white ben. 
galine over an embroidered under-dress ot 
white cloth, 

Skirts are becoming more clinging every 
day. Steels are totally abolished, and the 
dimensions of the cushion are much di- 
minished, 

There is every sign to show that as the 
Autumn advances the Directoire redingote 
will become more and more fashionable, 
They are certainly very becoming to a 
fine figure, and if the characteristic revers 
are not too exaggerated, they are elegant 
in extreme, They are being utilized as 
country dinner toilettes, 

One model bas a plain skirt of white 
faille, with full redingote skirts concealing 
it except in front, these redingote skirts 
being a red taille, gauged into a Direc- 
toire corsage of gray faille, which is open 
nearly to the waist, and then is double- 
vreasted, forming a rounded-off point in 
front. 

The open front is filled in with a plain 
plastron of white faille, the fronts being 
edged with Directoire revers of white taille, 
ornamented where they touch the plastron 
with twoamall gray pleats to relieve the 
expanse of white, 

A delicious dinner dress for a young lady 
has a skirt of white face finely pleated. 
Over this is a polonaise a la Josephine croas- 
ing trom the right shoulder to the left hip 
in an elegant draped tablier. 

The left front is of pleated lace, the 
polonaise being of striped pink and sage- 
green bengaline, The sleeves are of pekin, 
the collar being of lace, The back is en- 
tirely of pekin, the skirts being pleate i be- 
low the waist. 

A second model is very original and 
beautiful. It is of white voile, parts being 
enlirely covered with splendid Turkish 
embroidery worked in gold. The skirt is 
white moire, over which falls a slightly 
draped tablier of voile cut in large teeth 
points at the edge, these points being « 
mass Of einbroidery, falling on the moire. 
The corsage is very tinely pleated made of 
vole, a corselet of gold passementerie én- 
circ.\ing the body nearly to the armpita 

The collar is very original; it is a high 
upright collar, covered with a pleated voile 
band, one pleated end lapping over and 
falling in free pleats. The sleeves to the 
elbow are a full loose puff, beneath being 
light under-sleeves of the embroidery. At 
the back iaa wide voile puff elaborately 
and gracefully draped : 


A charming het is of manilla straw, flat 
rowned, the brim turned up,at the back 
and turned up alightly infront. The hati | 


worn well over the face. The straw is a 
pale beige in color, the brim being lined 
with bouillonne shell-pink surah, A dra- 
pery of surab and « band of green ribbon 
encircle the crown, in front being bow of 
green ribbon mixed with ivy and migno- 
nettle. 

An outcome of the Directoire styles dal- 
ly gaining ground is the lace boa. It con- 
siats of a wide scart of lace, wide enough 
to pass around the neck, the long ends 
hanging in !ront nearly to the ground. Tne 
ends are drawn into tassels points usually, 
edged either with a lace trill or jet pen- 
dant itisan exoelient wrap for cooler 
days at the sea-side or in the country to 
wear over cotton or any light dress, 

For haif-mourning, lingerie is being 
trimmed with black lace, The effect is 
very pretty, but the style can be hardly 
be recommended to ladies who have no 
maid to take charge of their wardrobe, for 
the black lace will have to be taken off and 
sown on again each time the garment is 
washed. White camoric handkerchiefs 
are very elegantly bordered with biack 
lace, 

Handkerchiets are cut with deep teeth 
point at the edge, embroidered all around 
with button-hole stitch In colored cotton. 
A border is embroidered all around above 
the teeth point, a spray of the flowers de- 
scending into each point. Itis charmingly 
pretty. A wreath of flowers also sur- 
rounds the embroidered monogram. 

White baptiste handkercheifs are printed 
and embroidered in various colors. One, 
cut into small teeth points, is worked at 
the edge in pink cotton, above being a 
broad border of pink horseshoes printed on 
the hem. A second example has a double 
border in red, in the corner being a group 
of tennis rackets and balls, also printed in 
red. A very pretty white handkerchief 
has a broad scalioped border in pale biue, 
embroidered in white at the edge. 

At intervals large boquets are embrol- 

dered in white cotton, half of each boquet 
being on the border, theupper part veing 
on the white handkercbiet. 
One, all in white, has a proad hem scal- 
loped and worked at the edge, a flounce of 
valenciennes lace being sown beneath the 
teeth points. Another is edged with a 
broad double border in color, the centre 
being finely striped with the same color. 
The tull Christian name is embroidered in 
one corner. 

The petticoat of nainsook, with flounce 
cut with lace insertion is imperative with 
white and very pale dresses, but otherwise 
the taffetas petticoat bas quite ousted the 
white petticoat, 

A petticoat of old-pink surah is trimmed 
with two black lace flounces some distance 
apart, each flounce being headed by fine 
small tucke inthe surah. This is a very 
good model, A second is of shot pink and 
green pekin taffetas with pink stripes. At 
the edge is a black lace flounce, with 
gauged heading decorated with pink or 
green bows atintervais. Great taste is ox- 
pended in timming taffetas petticoats, 

Next to the en-tout-cas of silk, the favo- 
rite sunshade is the vaporous arrange- 
nent of pleated tulle or flowered gauze, 
ornamented with flowers or ribbons, 

One model, of pleated white tulle, is 
ornamented at the top with a boquet of 
mnarguerites aad long lvops of white ribbon 
the two long ends drooping over the sun- 
shadé and secured atthe edge with a bunch 
of marguerites in graceful testoon. The 
handle is of white lacquered wood. The 
floral sunshades, entirely covered with 
flowers, have not, on a whole, been a great 
success, 





Odds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN DEOORATIONS, 

Just at this present time of the year peo- 
ple seem to be much taken up with yearly 
outings to do much in the decorative way. 
Sull, in many houses, large or small, hired 
or otherwise, preparations are being made 
for expected guests, and little hints of nov- 
cities are acoepiable. Also, in country dis- 
tricta, the bazaar season is only beginning, 
sosmailer novelties, easily made; and sal- 
able are also appreciated, there is a growing 
spirit of industry in rural districta as weil 
as in the cities, fanned by the local exhibi- 
tions of art and industry that one hears of 
in so many directions, 

Among the exhibits at one or two local 
shows have beeo speciments of mosaic 
work, or, a8 it is sometimes calied china 
inlaying, of some ingenuity. 

The pieces consist of atoms of broken 
crockery, of all kinds and colors, arranged 
in designs, neatly fitted in, and all the in. 
terstioces fitted in with a cement, which the 
workers make themselves, composed of 





| honey and gum. 


Some stands for tea and coffee pots, urns, 
tiles for decorating mantiepieces, photo 


graph frames, square flower pots, and win- 
dow boxes were rendered most effective 
by the introduction of pieces of the greeny- 
blue, so-called Japanese ware that is now 
a0 general, and which had been picked out 
of a heap of rubbish, as a broken jar, by 
the worker. 

The usual mode of working is to draw a 
design on paper and lay it on the table, face 
upwards, with a sheet of glass over it so 
that the design sbowsthrough. The pieces 
of brown crocks, white crocks, white and 
colored china, etc., are first broken into a 
rough shape by a very sbarp little chopper 
such as dentists use, and then fitted in, 
with the glazed side outwards, on the glass, 
ao that the work is really done the wrong 
side upwards. 

The filling up is done at the last, and the 
work put aside to harden. When quite 
firm and hard, the glass is carefully taken 
off, and the musaic turned upwards in its 
tinished state. For boys, cripples or elderly 
people, whose bent of mind is slow, and 
who bave patience and preserverance, the 
work is capital. Everytuing done witb it 
must of course be flat. Stars and many 
good real mosaic designs may be carried 
out. 

In September fires are supposed to be 
hardly in request, and all sorta of devices 
are resorted toto render the empty grate 
ornamental. 

The handless Japanese parasols is not 
quite out of fashion, and this year it may 
be seen with agathered frill of some pretty 
fancy art muslin tied around the ferule, 
with ribbon, with the length of the same 
muslin carried down each rib and tied at 
the point with bowsof ribbon. The ribbon 
can be leat-green, crimson, greeny-blue, or 
any color that goes with the genera! oolor 
of the room, and the muslin correspond to 
a certain extent. 

For any special occasion long ferns and 
real flowers can be substituted. Large 
painted tambourines, fixed on to easels are 
perhaps the latest novelties. Both have 
acarves entwined around or massed at the 
top, or the tambourine is sometimes sur- 
rounded by deep ball worsted fringe of 
many colors, two lengths being joined 
around the base toform a depth of from 
six to eight inches. 

The easels are high enough to reach the 
fireplace, They, with palette attached, all 
ready for painting, cam be bought now at 
the artist’s colormen’s shops in several 
sizes, They are called firestoves or grate 
ornaments. Sometimes the palette and 
easels are painted one color (with the oll 
paint), and the former bas a small, 
rather deep tin trough fixed on to the back 
ut some distance from the edge, and an- 
other painted to match the palette fixed in 
front close to the edge. Into these two 
troughs, real flowers, tendrils, and ivy are 
put, and allowed to stray over the surface, 
tne upper tin having the ivy, etc., coming 
over the edge and falling over the front. 

Other palettes are painted florally, or 
with birds or some fancy scene. These 
stands are also used for table ornaments, 
ior hanging miniatures and small knick- 
nacks on, the easel being painted and the 
palette covered with velvet and small gold 
hooks and nails. They are admirably 
adapted thus for displaying little odds and 
also very decorative. A looped soft silken 
scart looks well asa finish on the top, If 
preferred the whole thing could be covered 
with velvet, which any neat handed ama- 
teur could do. 

Among the newest chair-back covers 
those of soit silk, with pinked edges or 
with two narrow pleatings of pinked silk 
all around are popular. They are arranged 
Russian fashion. Also a length ofart mus. 
lin is gathered up with fulness or a bow, 
at the top or back of chair, spread out, and 
carried down the back and over the seat. 
Fancy bellows now have ribbon carried 
from the handle to the point, beginning 
and ending in bows, carried all down the 
edges and kept in place by a smail piano 
tack knocked in here and there, 

Bags of rich looking brocade with the 
necks slightly turned back and lined with 
a different satin are often seen around pots 
ot flowers on a table, and tied around with 
thick cord and tassels, 

In band screens there are some in the 
shape of a large heart of rushes plaited like 
hats or bonnets. 

-— A ar ea 

WHILE a friendly sparring match be- 
tween brickyard hands was in progress on 
# hotel balcony, at Marlborough, near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., an acquaintance of 
one of tbe participants appeared, and 





i 


thinking the nen were fighting in earnest, 
struck bis friend’s opponent, knooking him 
to the rocks, thirty feet below. The fall 
broke the man’s epineand he died the next 
morning. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


RusBER.—Robber can be dissolved in 
warm turpentiaoe, or ether free from aiconol. 


Two or 4 KIND.—A Aignatare made by 
the mara X and duly witnessed is @ legal signature 
and requires no guarantee, 


JOHNNIB.—Galopade is an old-fashioned. 
Gancing term. The galopade proper was something 
like a quick waltz; there wasalsos galopade quad- 
rille; bat both the dances are things of the past 
now. 


INQUIRER.—It is all a matter of fancy; 
riogs are nut usually worn on the forefinger. There 
is no particular meanicg attached to such a whim, 
It is mot in good taste to load the hands with 
rings. 


DISAPPOINTED.—Perbaps your painting 
bas been hung in too warm a place or tooclose to the 
gas. Some paintings are irretrievably damaged by 
being hung over the fireplace in winter, the heat of 
the chimney cracking the surface. 


BEsivgE.—The “previous question” is a 
rule of order adopted to govern the proceedings of 
any deliberative assembly when called for by the 
member provided for in the rules of order. 
All debate cases until a decision is arrived at 
as to whether the ‘‘previous question’’ shall be 
put. 


BLUE AND GRay.—In 1868, while General 
Logan was Com mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, he ordered thatthe different Posts 
should decorate the graves of the coidiers on May 30, 
Shortly alter his order that day was decided upon as 
a national holiday, and has since been known as 
**Decoration Day.’’ 


Oup 8S.—Tne author of the words “Lo! 
The poor Indian, etc.,’’ was Alexander Pope, and 
English Poet of the iast century. 2. The story of 
Barbara has reference to the late war, 3. O Sanct- 
issima is Latin, and simply means 0 Moet Holy. It 
isaline of a hymn used inthe Catholic Chureh in 
praise of The Virgina Mary. If *‘c’’ were omitted it 
would pass for Spanish. 


Dora.—You appear to have brought 
your troubles pretty much upon yourself; if you 
neltler answered the young man’s letter, nor met 
him when you nad given him to understand you 
would do so, you can hardly expect him to trouble 
himself much more about you. If you really care to 
heal the breach, which you have made yourself, your 
only way is to acknowledge your silly fault and make 
it up with him, if be is willing; if he is not, you can 
do nothing. 


Unuappy.—It isa matter which no out- 
sider can decide for you. Weare inclined to think 
that your parents are in the right, and that the best 
thing for you to do would be to forget all about the 
young man. Itisselfish of him to wish to marry 
you, and yet tu ask you to keep your maiden name 
and your situation till he chooses to fetch you. He 
cannot nave much real love for you, or he would put 
wish to leave you in such a disagreeable position— 
wife and no wife, asit were, 


ANxI0Us6,— You have been engaged to a 
shuffier. Tuose weak fellows who listen to objec- 
tionable sturies are the most dangerous people in the 
world, When he beard a scandalous tale about you, 
was (t not his duty as alover anda man to speak \o 
you at once and let you know your sianderer? In- 
stead of that, he runs away like a coward and leaves 
you to fret your heart out in suspense, Then he re- 
turns and lays the blame on some one else; then he 
runs away again. Send bim about bis business, and 
do not be tempted to have anything more vo do with 
him, 


Kex.—l. Eugenie, wife of Napoleon 
ILI. of France, was the daughter of Count Montijo,a 
«randec of Spain; er mother was descended from a 
Roman Catuoillc family of Scotland, who sought re- 
luge in Spain after the fall of the Stuarts. 2. Two 
members of the Kunaparte family, uncles of Napole- 
on III., livedin tbe United states—Joseph Bona- 
parte, who came over about 1814aad resided at Point 
Breeze, near hiladelpbhia, ana his youngest bro- 
ther, Jerome, who married in 1303 Mise Elizabeth 
Patterson, the daughter of a Baitimore mercbant. 
Their son was born in England, but died in Balti- 
more, leaving two sous, who both reside in this 
country. 


ELMER.—There is no physical, natural, 
moral or religious reason why a man should not 
marry & woman two years bis elder if they love each 
otwer, and other matters are satisfactory. Tbe only 
objection to such a course in general, is that a wo- 
man in marriage ages quicker than aman, and that 
there 1s always a possibility, asthe years go on, the 
busband’s heart may prove faithless in favor of, or 
at least in thinking of, one with younger personal 
attractions, It is not creditable tothe sex that this is 
so, but if you are sure of yourself, both for the pres- 
ent and future, there is no wore reason for net mar- 
rying a woman who is your senior than there would 
be for not marrying one as young as yourself or 
younger; that is—there is noreason at all. 


READER.—In morganatic marriages the 
regular ceremony is performed, except that the man 
takes the woman's lett hand instead of her right. 
The word is very old in its meaning. The ancient 
Germans used to give to their wives, the day afier 
the wedding, a certain limited portion of their 
estates. This was the morgen-gabe or the ‘*morn- 
ing-gift.*’ Im course of time it came to be thatonly 
inferior wives received the morgen-gabe, Then 
those inferior wives were wedded with inferior cere- 
monies known as the morgen-ehe; a woman so wed- 
ded was termed in law Latin morganatica; from this 
word we get our expression morganatic marriage. 
In modern times in such # marriage it is stipulated 
that neltber the wife norchild she may have shall 
have tue rank or inherit the property of the hus- 
band, 


SmoOKER.—The process isa tedious one, 
and it properly and carefully carried out, a cenuine 
Meerscbaum pipe can be coloured in about two years’ 
time, smoking three pipes a day, to ebony-black- 
ness. At first you must smoke slowly and deliberate- 
ly, as it does not do to make the pipe so hot that you 
cannot hold itin your hand. The process of color- 
ing may be accelerated by removing the perforated 
bottom from the bottom of the bowl—and every pipe 






sbould be furnished with such a bottom—and saturat- 
ing a little cotton or piece of sponge in perfumed 
eweet oil, putting it in the bow! Just above the bore, 
and again replacing the bottom, so thatthe tobacco 
does not come in contact with the cotton or spoage 

This oll assists the absorption of the poisonvus oll 
distilled by the combustion of the tobacco, and facili- 
tates theaction of coloring the Meerschaum to the 


much-coveted blackness. 





























